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Vice President Nixon Opens American Exhibition 


at Moscow 


ARRIVAL STATEMENT‘ 


I am honored to bring greetings and best wishes 
from President Eisenhower and the American 
people to all the people of the U.S.S.R. 

It will be a special privilege for me to open our 
American Exhibition,’ where I hope many thou- 
sand citizens of the Soviet Union will have a 
chance to get a clearer picture of life in the 
United States, just as Americans have had an 
opportunity to learn more about the Soviet Union 
through your splendid exhibition in New York. 

We know that any exhibition is limited; it can- 
not compare with seeing a country at first hand. 
But we hope that ours will encourage more of 
you to come to visit us as tourists, just as thou- 
sands of Americans visit your country each year. 
We agree with your saying: “Better to see once 
than hear a hundred times.” 

For Mrs. Nixon and me this is a visit to which 
we have been looking forward for many years. 
We Americans have long admired the magnifi- 
cent achievements of the people of the Soviet 
Union in music, in art, in science, in literature, 
and, as was again demonstrated in Philadelphia 
last week, in athletics. And above all we shall 
never forget the heroic courage and monumental 
sacrifices of the soldiers of the Soviet Army who 
were our allies in World War II. 


Opportunity for Better Understanding 

I appreciate the opportunity which will be af- 
forded me to present to the leaders and people of 
the U.S.S.R. a better understanding of the poli- 





*Made at Vnukovo Airport at Moscow on July 23. 

?For background on the arrangements for the Ameri- 
ean Exhibition, see BULLETIN of Oct. 13, 1958, p. 577, and 
Jan. 26, 1959, p. 182. 
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cies and attitudes of the Government and people 
of the United States. 

I am looking forward to my meetings with Mr. 
Khrushchev and other leaders of the Soviet 
Government. 

And Mrs. Nixon and I and all the members of 
our party appreciate the opportunity that will be 
provided for us of seeing and meeting people of 
the Soviet Union in all walks of life so we may get 
to know you better and, in some small measure, 
convey to you the sincere friendship which the 
American people have for the people of the Soviet 
Union. 


Invites Questions 


I have one request to make with regard to my 
visit. I hope everyone I meet here will speak 
freely with me and will ask me any question you 
wish. As your saying puts it: “Keeping accounts 
straight has never spoiled a friendship.” Frank 
and honest discussion on all levels, from the Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers to a worker in a 
factory, will help us both to know and understand 
one another better. 

We would not be honest if we did not recognize 
that, while only 40 miles of ocean separate our 
new State of Alaska from the territory of the So- 
viet Union and while the travel time between 
Moscow and New York is now less than 10 hours, 
there are grave and serious problems which di- 
vide us—differences which, if not resolved, could 
endanger the peace to which we all are dedicated. 

In view of the destructive power of modern 
weapons, we know that if there is another war 
there will be no victors, only losers. For the first 
time since the dawn of civilization we have 
reached the point where we must either learn to 
live together or we will die together. 
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I recognize that this visit will not resolve these 
differences, but of this I assure you: Every day 
we spend in this country we shall work whole- 
heartedly to help create a climate of better under- 
standing in which the policy differences of gov- 
ernments will not separate or bring into conflict 
our two peoples, who want and ought to be friends. 


OPENING OF EXHIBITION: 


I am honored on behalf of President Eisenhower 
to open this American Exhibition in Moscow. 

Mrs. Nixon and I were among the many thou- 
sands of Americans who were privileged to visit 
the splendid Soviet Exhibition in New York, and 
we want to take this opportunity to congratulate 
the people of the U.S.S.R. for the great achieve- 
ments and progress so magnificently portrayed by 
your exhibition. 

We, in turn, hope that many thousands of Soviet 
citizens will take advantage of this opportunity 
to learn about life in the United States by visiting 
our exhibition. 

Of course, we both realize that no exhibition 
can portray a complete picture of all aspects of 
life in great nations like the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States. 

Among the questions which some might raise 
with regard to our exhibition are these: To what 
extent does this exhibition accurately present life 
in the United States as it really is? Can only the 
wealthy people afford the things exhibited here? 
What about the inequality, the injustice, the other 
weaknesses which are supposed to be inevitable in 
a capitalist society ? 

As Mr. Khrushchev often says: “You can’t leave 
a word out of a song.” Consequently, in the lim- 
ited time I have, I would like to try to answer 
some of these questions so that you may get an 
accurate picture of what America is really like. 

Let us start with some of the things in this 
exhibit. You will see a house, a car, a television 
set—each the newest and most modern of its type 
we can produce. But can only the rich in the 
United States afford such things? If this were 
the case we would have to include in our definition 
of rich the millions of America’s wage earners. 

Let us take, for example, our 16 million factory 


* Remarks made at Sokolniki Park, Moscow, on July 24. 
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workers. The average weekly wage of a factory 
worker in America is $90.54. With this income 
he can buy and afford to own a house, a television 
set, and a car in the price range of those you will 
see in this exhibit. What is more, the great ma- 
jority of American wage earners have done exactly 
that. 

Putting it another way, there are 44 million 
families in the United States. Twenty-five mil- 
lion of these families live in houses or apartments 
that have as much or more floor space than the 
one you see in this exhibit. Thirty-one million 
families own their own homes and the land on 
which they are built. America’s 44 million fami- 
lies own a total of 56 million cars, 50 million 
television sets, and 143 million radio sets. And 
they buy an average of 9 dresses and suits and 14 
pairs of shoes per family per year. 


What American Prosperity Demonstrates 


Why do I cite these figures? Not because they 
indicate that the American people have more 
automobiles, TV sets, or houses than the people of 
the U.S.S.R. 


In fairness we must recognize that our country 


industrialized sooner than the Soviet Union. And 
Americans are happy to note that Mr. Khru- 
shchev has set a goal for the Soviet economy of 
catching up in the production of consumer goods. 

We welcome this kind of competition because, 
when we engage in it, no one loses—everyone wins 
as the living standards of people throughout the 
world are raised to higher levels. It also should 
be pointed out that, while we may be ahead of 
you as far as these items are concerned, you are 
ahead of us in other fields—for example, in the 
size of the rockets you have developed for the 
exploration of outer space. 

But what these statistics do dramatically dem- 
onstrate is this: that the United States, the 
world’s largest capitalist country, has from, the 
standpoint of distribution of wealth come closest 
to the ideal of prosperity for all in a classless 
society. As our revered Abraham Lincoln said, 
“We do not propose any war upon capital; we do 
wish to allow the humblest man an equal chance 
to get rich with everybody else.” 

The 67 million American wage earners are not 
the downtrodden masses depicted by the critics of 
capitalism in the latter part of the 19th and early 
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of American National Exhibition 


Message of President Eisenhower?’ 


Because of my inability to be present at the opening 
of the American Exhibition in the Soviet capital city, 
I have requested the Vice President of the United 
States to convey to you and to the Soviet people my 
personal greetings. I consider this exhibition at Sokol- 
niki a symbol of the United States itself, and in this 
spirit I wish to welcome you to visit it as guests of the 
people of the United States. In the same spirit I also 
wish on all occasions to seek the friendship of the 
people of the Soviet Union. Indeed, I would be most 
happy if many of you could eventually come to our land 
and see the reality behind the pictures and displays 
of this exhibition. 

I would like, moreover, to go beyond these words of 
official greeting and add some personal sentiments. 
The fact that the Soviet and American peoples were 
comrades in arms during the great war concluded 14 
years ago remains freshin my memory. At that time, 
as the Commander of the Western Allied Expeditionary 
Force, I was afforded the opportunity to meet with your 
valiant soldiers and to learn firsthand of their bravery. 
At the end of that war, in August of 1945, I had the 
privilege of visiting the Soviet Union itself. On that 
visit I was struck by the devotion and dedication of the 
people of the Soviet Union to the defense of Mother 
Russia. The exploits and courage of the Soviet people 
in that defense are matters of record for all to see. 





1 Delivered by Vice President Nixon at the opening of 
the American National Exhibition at Moscow on 
July 24. 





President Eisenhower Sends Greetings for Opening 


Nothing that has happened during the interval has 
dimmed my admiration for the great people of the So- 
viet Union. Indeed, I have been further impressed by 
the strides taken by you in science and industry. Last 
month I greatly enjoyed my visit to the Soviet Exhibi- 
tion in New York and was impressed by the vigor and 
the progress which was evidenced everywhere. I re- 
turned to Washington with a better understanding of 
the achievements of the Soviet people and the proud 
traditions of their land. Let me assure you that I 
speak for all Americans when I say that we desire noth- 
ing but friendship with this dynamic people. 

But we must acknowledge that differences in govern- 
mental policies have created rifts in our wartime al- 
liance. This fact has saddened me greatly, particu- 
larly because it is so unnecessary. Our nations have 
such a great common interest in world peace that every 
effort must be made to bring us closer together. I 
therefore hope that this exchange of exhibitions will be 
a first step toward a restoration of the trust and unity 
that we felt during the recent World War. 

I wish that I could have been here to open this exhibi- 
tion in person. It has long been my hope to return to 
the Soviet Union to see, not only my wartime friends, 
but also the great progress you have made in rebuilding 
your ruined cities and factories. Perhaps the time may 
come when this desire will be realized. 

Until that time, my concluding greeting is this: It is 
never too late to build a peace with honor and justice. 
May this exchange of greetings contribute to success 
in that effort. 








part of the 20th centuries. They hold their heads 
high as they proudly enjoy the highest standard 
of living of any people in the world’s history. 
The caricature of capitalism as a predatory, 
monopolist-dominated society is as hopelessly out 
of date, as far as the United States is concerned, 
as a wooden plow. 

This does not mean that we have solved all of 
our problems. Many of you have heard about 
the problem of unemployment in the United 
States. What is not so well known is that the 
average period that these unemployed were out 
of work even during our recent recession was 
less than 3 months. And during that period the 
unemployed had an average income from unem- 
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ployment insurance funds of $131.49 per month. 
The day has passed in the United States when the 
unemployed were left to shift for themselves. 

The same can be said for the aged, the sick, the 
others who are unable to earn enough to provide 
an adequate standard of living. An expanded 
program of social security combined with other 
Government and private programs provides aid 
and assistance for those who are unable to care 
for themselves. For example, the average retired 
couple on social security in the United States re- 
ceives an income of $116 per month apart from 
the additional amounts they receive from private 
pensions and savings accounts. 

What about the strikes which take place in our 
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economy, the latest example of which is the steel 
strike which is going on? The answer is that here 
we have a firsthand example of how a free 
economy works. The worker’s right to join with 
other workers in a union and to bargain collec- 
tively with management is recognized and pro- 
tected by law. No man or woman in the United 
States can be forced to work for wages he con- 
siders to be inadequate or under conditions he 
believes are unsatisfactory. 

Another problem which causes us concern is 
that of racial discrimination in our country. We 
are making great progress in solving this problem, 
but we shall never be satisfied until we make the 
American ideal of equality of opportunity a real- 
ity for every citizen regardless of his race, creed, 
or color. 

We have other problems in our society, but we 
are confident that for us our system of govern- 
ment provides the best means for solving them. 
But the primary reason we believe this is not be- 
cause we have an economy which builds more than 
1 million houses, produces 6 million cars and 6 
million television sets per year. 


What Freedom Means to Us 

Material progress is important, but the very 
heart of the American ideal is that “man does not 
live by bread alone.” To us, progress without 
freedom, to use a common expression, is like 
“potatoes without fat.” 

Let me give you some examples of what free- 
dom means to us. 

President Eisenhower is one of the most popular 
men ever to hold that high office in our country. 
Yet never an hour or a day goes by in which criti- 
cism of him and his policies cannot be read in our 
newspapers, heard on our radio and television, or 
in the Halls of Congress. 

And he would not have it any other way. The 
fact that our people can and do say anything they 
want about a Government official, the fact that 
in our elections, as this voting machine in our 
exhibit illustrates, every voter has a free choice 
between those who hold public office and those 
who oppose them make ours a true people’s 
government. 

We trust the people. We constantly submit big 
decisions to the people. Our history convinces us 
that over the years the people have been right 
much more often than they have been wrong. 
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As an indication of the extent of this freedom 
and of our faith in our own system, 40 hours of 
radio broadcasts from the Soviet Union can be 
heard without jamming in the United States each 
day and over a million and a half copies of Soviet 
publications are purchased in our country each 
year. 

Let us turn now to freedom of religion. Under 
our Constitution no church or religion can be sup- 
ported by the state. An American can either 
worship in the church of his choice or choose to 
go to no church at all if he wishes. Acting with 
this complete freedom of choice, 103 million of 
our citizens are members of 308,000 American 
churches. 

We also cherish the freedom to travel, both 
within our country and outside the United States. 
Within our country we live and travel where we 
please without travel permits, internal passports, 
or police registration. We also travel freely 
abroad. For example, 11 million Americans will 
travel to other countries during this year, in- 
cluding 10,000 to the Soviet Union. We look 
forward to the day when millions of Soviet citi- 
zens will travel to ours and other countries in this 
way. 

Time will not permit me to tell you of all of the 
features of American life, but in summary I think 
these conclusions can objectively be stated. 

The great majority of Americans like our sys- 
tem of government. Much as we like it, how- 
ever, we would not impose it on anyone else. We 
believe that people everywhere should have a right 
to choose the form of government they want. 


American People Want Peace 

There is another characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people which I know impresses itself on any 
visitor to our country. As Mr. Mikoyan and Mr. 
Kozlov both pointed out after their visits to the 
United States, the American people are a peace- 
loving people. 

There are a number of reasons for this attitude: 
As this exhibition so eloquently demonstrates, we 
Americans enjoy an extraordinarily high stand- 
ard of living. There is nothing we want from 
any other people except the right to live in peace 
and friendship with them. After fighting two 
World Wars we did not ask for or receive an acre 
of land from any other people. We have no 
desire to impose our rule on other lands today. 
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Our hearts go out to Mr. Khrushchev, who lost 
a son, to Mr. Kozlov, who lost two brothers, and 
to the millions of other Soviet mothers and 
fathers, brothers and sisters, sons and daughters 
who mourn for their loved ones lost in defending 
their homeland. 

But while it is generally recognized that the 
American people want peace, I realize that it has 
sometimes been charged that our Government 
does not share the attitude of our people. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 

For 7 years I have sat in the high councils of 
our Government, and I can tell you that the pri- 
mary aim of our discussions has been to find ways 
that we could use our strength in behalf of peace 
throughout the world. 

Let me tell you of the background of some of 
those who participate in our policy discussions. 
The Secretary of State lost his brother in World 
War I. I saw boys as close to me as brothers die 
on barren islands 4,000 miles from home in World 
War II. No man in the world today has more 
knowledge of war and is more dedicated to peace 
than President Eisenhower. 

Those who claim that the policies of the Ameri- 
can Government do not represent and are not sup- 
ported by the American people are engaging in 
a completely inaccurate and dangerous form of 
self-deception. Any administration which fol- 
lows policies which do not reflect the views of our 
people on major issues runs the risk of defeat at 
the next election. When our elected officials cease 
to represent the people, the people have the power 
to replace them with others who do. The reason 
the leaders of both our major political parties 
are united in supporting President Eisenhower's 
foreign policy is that they are reflecting the views 
of a people who are united behind these policies. 

The Government and people of the United 
States are as one in their devotion to the cause of 
peace. 


Peace by Negotiation, Not by Ultimatum 


But dedication to peace, good will, and human 
brotherhood should never be mistaken for weak- 
ness, softness, and fear. Much as we want peace 
we will fight to defend our country and our way 
of life just as you have fought so courageously to 
defend your homeland throughout your history. 

The peace we want and the peace the world 
needs is not the peace of surrender but the peace 
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of justice, not peace by ultimatum but peace by 
negotiation. 

The leaders of our two great nations have such 
tremendous responsibilities if peace is to be main- 
tained in our time. 

We cannot and should not gloss over the fact 
that we have some great and basic differences 
between us. What we must constantly strive to 
do is to see that those differences are discussed 
and settled at the conference table and not on the 
battlefield. 

And, until such settlements are agreed to, our 
leaders must exercise the greatest restraint, pa- 
tience, and understanding in their actions and 
their statements. They must do nothing which 
might provoke a war no one wants. 

The fact that one of us may have a bigger 
bomb, a faster plane, or a more powerful rocket 
than the other at any particular time no longer 
adds up to an advantage. Because we have 
reached the point in world history where the 
Biblical injunction “they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword” is literally true today. 

The nation which starts a war today will de- 
stroy itself. Completely apart from any retali- 
atory action which might be taken by a nation 
which is attacked, the deadly dust from radioactive 
bombs used in an attack will be carried by the 
winds back to the homeland of the aggressor. 

With both of our great nations holding this 
terrible power in our hands neither must ever put 
the other in a position where he has no choice 
but to fight or surrender. No nation in the world 
today is strong enough to issue an ultimatum to 
another without running the risk of  self- 
destruction. 

The Soviet Exhibition in New York and the 
American Exhibition which we open tonight are 
dramatic examples of what a great future lies in 
store for all of us if we can devote the tremendous 
energies of our peoples and the resources of our 
countries to the ways of peace rather than the ways 

of war. 

The last half of the 20th century can be the 
darkest or the brightest page in the history of 
civilization. The decision is in our hands to make. 
The genius of the men who produced the mag- 
nificent achievements represented by these two ex- 
hibitions can be directed either to the destruction 
of civilization or to the creation of the best life 
that men have ever enjoyed on this earth. 

As I have said on previous occasions, let us 
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expand the idea of peaceful competition which Mr. 
Khrushchev has often enunciated. Let us extend 
this competition to include the spiritual as well 
as the material aspects of our civilization. Let us 
compete not in how to take lives but in how to 
save them. Let us work for victory not in war 
but for the victory of plenty over poverty, of 
health over disease, of understanding over ig- 
norance wherever they exist in the world. 

Above all, let us find more and more areas 
where we can substitute cooperation for compe- 
tition in achieving our goal of a fuller, freer, 
richer life for every man, woman, and child on 
this earth. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION ADDRESS‘ 


I first want to express my appreciation to the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. for giving me an op- 
portunity to speak to the people of this country 
by radio and television just as Mr. Kozlov and Mr. 
Mikoyan spoke to the American people on their 
visits to my country. 

I realize that 9 days is much too brief a time 
for a visitor to spend in this great country. But 
in that period I have had the opportunity of 
having extended and frank discussions with Mr. 
Khrushchev and other leaders of your Govern- 
ment. I have visited Leningrad, Siberia, and the 
Urals, and I have had the privilege of meeting 
thousands of people in all walks of life. 

What I would like to do tonight is to answer 
for the millions of people who are listening to 
this program some of the questions which were 
asked me over and over again on this trip so that 
you may get a true picture of the policies of the 
American Government and people. 


Impressions of Soviet Union and People 


I should like to begin by answering a question 
which I often heard: What are my impressions 
of this country and its people? 

While my visit was brief, I did have a chance, 
in addition to visiting this great capital city of 
Moscow, to see the beauty and culture of Lenin- 
grad, whose brave people won the admiration of 
the world for their heroic defense of their city 
during the war; to savor the inspiring pioneer 
spirit of Novosibirsk; to witness firsthand the 
thriving productivity of the factory complex of 


“Delivered at Moscow on Aug. 1 to a_ Soviet radio 
and television audience. 
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the Urals. I was greatly impressed by the effi- 
cient modern equipment of your factories; your 
magnificent ballets in Leningrad and Novosibirsk; 
by the competitive drive for progress which is evi- 
dent on every side. 

But most of all I was impressed by your people; 
after all, the greatest asset of a country is not 
its forests, its factories, or its farms, but its people. 

These are some of the characteristics of the 
Soviet people which I particularly noted on this 
trip: 

First, their capacity for hard work, their vi- 
tality ; their intense desire to improve their lot, to 
get ahead, is evident everywhere. 

There was another feature about the Soviet 
people which I noted that may surprise you and 
that is in how many respects you are like us 
Americans. Weare similar in our love of humor— 
we laugh at the same jokes. The people of your 
frontier East have much the same spirit of what 
was our frontier West. 

We have a common love of sports; the name 
of Vasily Kuznetsov, your great decathlon cham- 
pion, is known in the United States as well as it is 
in the Soviet Union. We are both a hospitable, 
friendly people. When we meet each other we 
tend to like each other personally, as so many of 
our soldiers who met during the last great war can 
attest. 


Common Desire for Peace 

Above all, the American people and the Soviet 
people are as one in their desire for peace. And 
our desire for peace is not because either of us is 
weak. On the contrary, each of us is strong and 
respects the strength the other possesses. 

This means that if we are to have peace it must 
be a just peace based on mutual respect rather 
than the peace of surrender or dictation by either 
side. Putting it bluntly, both of our peoples want 
peace, but both of us also possess great strength 
and, much as we want peace, neither of us can or 
will tolerate being pushed around. 

That is why I was so surprised at a question 
that was asked me by a worker on the new scientific 
center outside of Novosibirsk. My heart went 
out to him as he told me that he had been wounded 
in World War II and that his father and mother 
had been killed by bombs. But then he said, “I 
don’t believe you when you say America is for 
peace.” 
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Nothing he could have said could have aston- 
ished or saddened me more. 

And so to the millions of Soviet people who 
suffered or lost their loved ones in war, and to 
all of those in this great country who want peace, 
I say tonight, if you doubt that the American 
Government and the American people are as dedi- 
cated to peace as you are, look at our record, ex- 
amine our policies, and you can reach only one 
conclusion—only aggressor nations have anything 
to fear from the United States of America. 

We have fought in two world wars and have 
demanded and received not an acre of territory 
or a cent in reparations. We enjoy the highest 
standard of living of any people in the world’s 
history, and there is nothing whatever that we 
want from any other people in the world except to 
live in peace and friendship withthem. No leader 
in the world today could be more dedicated to peace 
than our President. And his brother, who has 
honored us by making this visit with us, can tell 
you President Eisenhower’s whole life is proof of 
the stark but simple truth that no one hates war 
more than one who has seen a lot of it. 

We know, as do you, that in this age of nu- 
clear weapons it is impossible for either of our 
nations to launch an attack which would not bring 
terrible destruction to itself. 

In this age any leader who is so insane even to 
think of starting a war should well heed your 
proverb—“Do not dig a pit for another; you may 
fall into it yourself.” 


Question of Military Bases 


Why then is there any doubt that the American 
Government and people are just as dedicated to 
peace as the people of the U.S.S.R.? I think part 
of the answer is to be found in another question 
which was often asked of me on this trip and 
which Mr. Khrushchev himself raised in this man- 
ner in his speech on July 28 at Dnepropetrovsk: 
“If you believe in the peaceful intentions of our 
country, why do you continue the arms race, why 
do you construct new military bases around our 
borders ?” 

In answering this question, let me first point 
out that these bases are not maintained for pur- 
poses of attacking you but for purposes of defend- 
ing ourselves and our allies. 

Why did we think it was necessary to set up 
bases? Let us look at the record. We disarmed 
rapidly after World War II. Then came a series 
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of events which threatened our friends abroad as 
well as ourselves. The Berlin blockade and the 
war in Korea are typical of the actions which led 
the United States and our allies to rearm so that 
we could defend ourselves against aggression. 

We also must remember that these events oc- 
curred before the 20th Party Congress changed the 
line to the one Mr. Khrushchev enunciated again 
in his speech at Dnepropetrovsk, that communism 
will now try to achieve its international objectives 
by peaceful means rather than by force. I could 
cite statement after statement made by previous 
leaders of the U.S.S.R. which advocated and 
threatened the use of force against non-Communist 
countries in order to achieve Communist objectives. 

A striking illustration of why we maintain bases 
and strong military forces is the fact that one- 
fourth of the entire production of the U.S.S.R. 
goes into armaments. This, in effect, means that 
every worker in the Soviet Union works one day 
out of four for armaments. And we in our coun- 
try are also bearing a heavy burden of armaments. 
Think what it could mean to both of our countries 
if we could lift this burden from the backs of our 
people. 

Some may ask, why don’t we get rid of the bases 
since the Soviet Government declares today that 
it has only peaceful intentions? The answer is 
that, whenever the fear and suspicion that caused 
us and our allies to take measures for collective 
self-defense are removed, the reason for our main- 
taining bases will be removed. In other words, 
the only possible solution of this problem lies in 
mutual rather than unilateral action leading to- 
ward disarmament. 


Question of Test Suspension 


Another question which was often asked was, 
why won’t the United States agree to stop the 
tests of atomic weapons? The answer in a nut- 
shell is that the question is not whether we both 
should enter into an agreement to stop tests but 
whether that agreement is one which will make 
sure that the tests actually are stopped. 

That is why we say that, if both sides honestly 
want to stop tests, we must first agree to set up 
inspection procedures in both of our countries 
which will make certain that the agreement is not 
violated. We believe this position is the only 
one that gives assurance of accomplishing the 
objective of stopping tests rather than just signing 
an agreement to do so. 
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We are encouraged by the fact that, at least in 
this area, we are presently engaged in serious ne- 
gotiations which have made some progress. I 
know that I express the sentiments of the people 
of both of our countries when I say that I am hope- 
ful that these negotiations will finally end in 
agreement. 


U.S. Initiatives To Reduce Tensions 


Another question that has often been asked me 
went something like this: The United States says 
it is for peace, but what the world wants are deeds, 
not words, and the United States is short on deeds 
and long on words. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. It is 
possible that many of you listening to me are not 
aware of the positive programs the United States 
has proposed which were designed to contribute 
to peace. Let me tell you about just a few of them 
and what happened to them: 

We had a monopoly on the atomic bomb when 
on June 14, 1946, we submitted the Baruch 
plan for international control of atomic energy. 
What happened? It was rejected by the U.S.S.R. 

Under article 43 of the United Nations Charter 
provision was made for the establishment of the 
United Nations armed forces to keep the peace. 
On June 4, 1947, we made the first of many re- 
quests that agreement be reached. What hap- 
pened? All have been rejected by the U.S.S.R. 

At the summit conference in Geneva on July 21, 
1955, President Eisenhower made his offer of 
open-skies aerial inspection. What happened? It 
was rejected by the U.S.S.R. 

On May 1, 1958, the United States offered an 
Arctic aerial inspection plan to protect both 
nations from surprise attack. What happened? 
It was rejected by the U.S.S.R. 

I realize that your Government has indicated 
reasons for its rejection of these proposals. I do 
not list these proposals for the purpose of warming 
over past history but simply to demonstrate the 
initiative that our Government has taken to reduce 
tensions and to find peaceful solutions for differ- 
ences between us. 

I realize that my answers to these questions in- 
dicate that there are some very basic differences 
between us. But let me emphasize at the same 
time that the very fact that we have not made 
as much progress as we would like in the past in 
settling our differences is the strongest reason for 
us to redouble our efforts to create better under- 
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standing between our two countries, to remove 
fear, suspicion, and misconceptions where they 
exist, and, thereby, to pave the way for discussions 
and eventual settlement by agreement of some of 
the basic conflicts between us. 

We should both frankly recognize that we have 
some very real differences, that they are not easily 
settled: But two men who are friends can settle 
an argument between them without using their 
fists, and two nations who want to be friends can 
do so without war. 


Practical Steps to Better Understanding 


I should like to suggest tonight some practical 
steps which will contribute to the cause of peace 
to which we are both dedicated. 

First there are some positive things we can do 
which will create better understanding between us. 

We can start by removing the language barrier. 
Here is one place where you are ahead of us. I 
was amazed at the number of people I met on this 
trip who were studying English. What we need 
are millions of American students who under- 
stand Russian and millions of Soviet students who 
understand English. 

Both the exchange of persons and the cultural 
exchange programs should not only be continued 
but sharply expanded. The more Americans who 
visit and get to know firsthand the people of the 
Soviet Union and the more Soviets who do the 
same in the United States, the better understand- 
ing we shall have. 

I believe that visits by officials like the ones Mr. 
Mikoyan and Mr. Kozlov made to the United 
States and which I have just concluded can pro- 
vide the means of frank and full discussion of 
some of our problems and the development of so- 
lutions for them. Consequently, we should ex- 
plore ways of increasing contacts of this type. 

Most important of all, we need a much freer 
exchange of information between our two coun- 
tries so that misconceptions we may have about 
you and that you have about us may be removed. 

I was rather surprised that Mr. Khrushchev 
should raise a question about the failure of the 
Western press to report adequately one of his 
recent statements. I would estimate that at least 
one hundred of Mr. Khrushchev’s words are 
printed in our American press for every one word 
of President Eisenhower’s speeches that are 
printed in the Soviet press. 

Perhaps this is an area where the cause of better 
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understanding would be served if we had a more 
equal exchange. Let us agree that all of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s speeches on foreign policy be 
printed in the United States and that all of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s speeches on foreign policy be 
printed in the Soviet Union. 

Why not go further and set up regular radio 
and television broadcasts by Mr. Khrushchev to 
the American people in return for President 
Eisenhower having the same privilege to talk to 
the Soviet people? 

Let us put a stop to the jamming of broadcasts 
so that the Soviet people may hear broadcasts 
from our country just as the American people 
can hear 40 hours of broadcasts a day from the 
Soviet Union. And let us have a freer flow of 
newspapers and magazines so that the Soviet peo- 
ple can buy American newspapers and magazines 
here just as we Americans purchased over 114 
million Soviet publications in the last year alone. 


Example of Misrepresentation of Facts 


I recognize that freedom of information can 
be abused and that neither of us is free from 
blame in this respect. The press, radio, tele- 
vision, and other means of communication, such as 
film studios, have a heavy responsibility for main- 
taining the spirit of truth and for preventing 
misinformation. In the final analysis, the mis- 
representation of facts or distortion of the truth 
defeats itself. Let me give you an example from 
an experience that occurred to me on this trip. 

There was a report in Pravda to the effect that 
on the morning after I arrived in Moscow I tried 
to give money to a poor Soviet citizen, with the 
hope that American press photographers who 
were present might take pictures of the incident 
and send them around the world. There was not 
a shred of truth to this story. 

Here is what actually happened. On an early 
morning visit to the Danilovsky market, I had 
talked to scores of people and received a most 
friendly welcome. As I was about to leave, sev- 
eral of the people asked me for tickets to the 
American Exhibition. I told them I did not have 
any with me but that I would be glad to buy 
some tickets for those present who wanted to at- 
tend the exhibition. One of the group explained 
that it was not a question of their not having 
money for the tickets but simply a question of their 
not being able to obtain them. I told him I would 
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be glad to check into the matter and see if I could 
get tickets for him. 

These are the simple facts as far as this incident 
was concerned, and I can only add that all irre- 
sponsible reporters should never forget that in the 
end the truth always catches up with a lie. 


Concept of Coexistence Inadequate 


Through this greater exchange of information 
between our two peoples we not only learn from 
each other and improve our way of life but we 
reduce the suspicion, the mistrust, the fear and 
misunderstanding and assure the understanding 
and friendship which will lead to the peace we 
all want. That is why, to me, the concept of co- 
existence is completely inadequate and negative. 
Coexistence implies that the world must be 
divided into two hostile camps with a wall of hate 
and fear between. What we need today is not 
two worlds but one world where different peoples 
choose the economic and political systems which 
they want but where there is free communication 
among all the peoples living on this earth. 

Let us expand the concept of open skies. What 
the world also needs are open cities, open minds, 
and open hearts. 

Let us have peaceful competition not only in 
producing the best factories but in producing 
better lives for our people. 

Let us cooperate in our exploration of outer 
space. As a worker told me in Novosibirsk, let 
us go to the moon together. 

Let our aim be not victory over other peoples 
but the victory of all mankind over hunger, want, 
misery, and disease, wherever it exists in the world. 


Responsibility of U.S. and Soviet Leaders 

I realize that this era of peaceful competition 
and even cooperation seems like an impossible 
dream when we consider the present differences 
we have between us. But the leaders of our coun- 
tries can help make this dream come true. So far 
as the leader of our country is concerned, I can 
assure you that President Eisenhower has no 
objective to which he is more dedicated. 

As far as Mr. Khrushchev is concerned, as I am 
sure you know, we disagree sharply on political 
and economic philosophy and on many world 
problems. But these characteristics are evident 
to anyone who meets him—he is a self-made man 
who worked his way up from the bottom; he is an 
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articulate spokesman for the economic system in 
which he believes; he has immense drive; in sum, 
he is one of those individuals who, whether you 
agree with him or disagree with him, is a born 
leader of men. Because he has these unique quali- 
ties and because the decisions he makes will affect 
not only the 200 million people of the U.S.S.R. 
but the 2 billion people on this earth, he carries a 
tremendous responsibility on his shoulders. 

I would not be so presumptuous as to try to give 
him advice on how he should fulfill that responsi- 
bility. But could I relate something that I 
noted on the trip I have just completed? In 
every factory and on hundreds of billboards I 
saw this slogan, “Let us work for the victory of 
communism.” 

If Mr. Khrushchev means by this slogan work- 
ing for a better life for the people within the 
Soviet Union, that is one thing. If, on the other 
hand, he means the victory of communism over 
the United States and other countries, this is a 
horse of a different color. For we have our own 
ideas as to what system is best for us. 

If he devoted his immense energies and talents 
to building a better life for the people of his own 
country, Mr. Khrushchev can go down in history 
as one of the greatest leaders the Soviet people 
have ever produced. But if he diverts the re- 
sources and talents of his people to the objective 
of promoting the communization of countries out- 
side the Soviet Union, he will only assure that both 
he and his people will continue to live in an era 
of fear, suspicion, and tension. 

The Geneva conference is a case in point. It 
would not be proper for me to comment on the 
specific proposals that are pending before that con- 
ference at this time. But agreements between 
great powers cannot be reached unless they take 
into account the views and interests of all parties 
concerned. I was encouraged to note in my con- 
versations with Mr. Khrushchev that he recog- 
nizes this fact and agrees that a successful outcome 
of this conference could be a great step forward in 
settling some of the problems I have discussed to- 
night. 

I have one final thought to add. Mr. Khrush- 
chev predicted that our grandchildren would live 
under communism. He reiterated this to me in 
our talks last Sunday. Let me say that we do not 
object to his saying this will happen. We only 
object if he tries to bring it about. 

And this is my answer to him: I do not say that 
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your grandchildren will live under capitalism. 
We prefer our system. But the very essence of 
belief is that we do not and will not try to impose 
our system on anybody else. We believe that 
you and all other peoples on this earth should have 
the right to choose the kind of economic or polit- 
ical system which best fits your particular prob- 
lems without any foreign intervention. 


Appreciation for Hospitality of Soviet People 


As I leave your country, I shall never forget 
an incident that occurred as I was driving through 
your beautiful Ural Mountains. A group of chil- 
dren on the side of the road threw wild flowers 
into my car and cried in English the words 
“friendship,” “friendship.” Mr. Zhukov told me 
that the first word children who study English are 
taught is the word “friendship.” There could be 
no more eloquent expression of the attitude of the 
Soviet people, an attitude which we share in com- 
mon with you. 

Finally, may I express on behalf of my wife and 
I, and all the members of our party, our deep 
appreciation for the warm friendship and bound- 
less hospitality we have found everywhere we have 
gone in the Soviet Union. I pledge to you that in 
the years to come I shall devote my best efforts 
to the cause of peace with justice for all the peoples 
of the world. 


Vice President Nixon 
Visits Poland 
White House press release dated July 25 

The Vice President of the United States will 
visit Poland for a few days on the invitation of 
Alexander Zawadzki, Chairman of the Council 
of State of the Polish People’s Republic. The 
Vice President’s arrival in Warsaw is scheduled 
for August 2d. 

The visit will give occasion for an exchange of 
views between the Vice President and leading po- 


litical personalities of the Polish People’s 
Republic. 
Chief Justice Warren 


To Travel in Europe 
Press release 556 dated July 31 


Chief Justice and Mrs. Earl Warren will be 
traveling in Europe during August and September 
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this year. The main purpose of the Chief Justice’s 
trip will be to visit the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and Berlin as the guest of the Federal 
German Government. 

In connection with the European trip, the Chief 
Justice plans to visit Moscow and will participate 
briefly in the American Exhibition there; he will 
not be traveling in his official capacity, and this 
portion of the trip will have the character of a 
private visit. 


Mr. Coolidge To Head Review 
of U.S. Disarmament Policy 
White House press release dated July 29 


With the approval of the President, the Sec- 
retary of State has named Charles A. Coolidge 
to head a joint review on behalf of the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense of U.S. 
disarmament policy. Mr. Coolidge will report his 
conclusions and recommendations to the Secretary 
of State. He will be assisted by a small staff 
selected from the Departments of States and De- 
fense and other appropriate agencies of the 
Government. 

In this study Mr. Coolidge will consider com- 
prehensive and partial measures of arms control 
and reduction which, if internationally agreed, 
would contribute to the achievement of U.S. na- 
tional security objectives. Preeminent among 
these objectives are reducing the burden of arma- 
ments and contributing to achievement of a just 
and durable peace. The study will draw on the 
experience gained from previous and current in- 
ternational efforts toward these ends. 

Mr. Coolidge will not be expected to advise on 
day-to-day problems concerning international dis- 
cussions which may be in process from time to 
time. The Secretary may, however, request his 
advice on current questions, as these may relate 
to the purposes of his study. 


United States Allots $300,000 
for World Refugee Year Program 


The Department of State announced on July 31 
(press release 558) that Robert S. McCollum, 
Deputy Administrator of the Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs, had reported in a speech 
before the Federation of Women’s Clubs at Chau- 
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tauqua, N.Y., on that day the authorization of an 
allotment of $300,000 as an initial portion of the 
U.S. contribution for the World Refugee Year. 

These funds are being made available over and 
above the regular U.S, programs for refugees, 
which will involve expenditures in excess of $40 
million. The allotment will permit signing of 
contracts with voluntary agencies to directly bene- 
fit nearly 800 refugees and to make possible indi- 
rect aid leading toward the overseas resettlement 
of another 700 to 800 refugees. 


Views Invited on Tariff Negotiations 
With Cuba 


Press release 550 dated July 30 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The interdepartmental Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information issued notice on July 30 that a 
public hearing will be held in September in order 
to obtain views and information in connection 
with U.S. participation in forthcoming tariff re- 
negotiations with Cuba. 

The Cuban Government has for the past several 
years been engaged in studies leading to a revision 
of its customs tariff. It is availing itself of the 
opportunity provided in article XXVIII of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade whereby 
a contracting party wishing to withdraw or 
modify concessions in its schedule might enter 
into negotiations for that purpose. Under the 
provisions of this article a contracting party pro- 
posing to renegotiate a concession by modifying 
or withdrawing it is required to negotiate regard- 
ing compensatory adjustment with the country 
with which the concession was originally nego- 
tiated and with any other country having a prin- 
cipal supplying interest in the concession. It is 
also required to consult with countries having a 
substantial trade in the concession. In such nego- 
tiations the country proposing the modification or 
withdrawal usually offers new concessions by way 
of compensation. If no settlement is possible on 
the basis of such new concessions as may be of- 
fered, the countries adversely affected are author- 
ized to withdraw or make upward adjustment of 
concessions initially negotiated with the first coun- 
try which are of a value substantially equivalent 
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to the concessions which the first country is modi- 
fying or withdrawing. 

Early in 1958 the Cuban Government put into 
effect the new nomenclature and rates of duty ap- 
plicable to imports from countries with which it 
does not have trade agreements or commercial 
arrangements. It also announced that it would 
continue in effect the old nomenclature and rates 
of duty for imports from other countries pending 
the completion of the proposed tariff negotiations. 
Recently the Cuban Government sent the U.S. 
Government a list of the tariff concessions in 
schedule IX to the General Agreement which it 
proposes to renegotiate. A list of the commodity 
groups or principal commodities to be renegoti- 
ated is annexed to the attached notice of the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

Interested firms may obtain information on 
commodity classifications and applicable rates 
of duty under the old Cuban customs tariff and 
also regarding the new Cuban commodity classi- 
fications and new tariff nomenclature from the 
American Republics Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information is 
an interagency group which receives views of 
interested persons regarding proposed or existing 
trade agreements. The committee consists of a 
commissioner of the U.S. Tariff Commission as 
chairman and of representatives from the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, Defense, In- 
terior, Labor, State, and Treasury, and the 
International Cooperation Administration. 

In preparation for the proposed renegotiations 
with Cuba the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation would welcome views from interested per- 
sons with regard to the possible effect on US. 
trade of modification or withdrawal of concessions 
in the Cuban schedule IX to the General Agree- 
ment. In addition the committee invites the 
submission of views regarding concessions which 
the United States might seek from Cuba as com- 
pensation, as well as views concerning the possible 
withdrawal or upward adjustment of concessions 
in the U.S. schedule XX initially negotiated with 
Cuba. 

Hearings before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information will open at 10 a.m. on September 15, 
1959, in the Hearing Room of the Tariff Commis- 
sion Building, Washington, D.C. Applications for 
oral presentation of views, as well as information 
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and written statements by those desiring to be 
heard, should be submitted not later than Sep- 
tember 4, 1959. Written statements of persons 
who do not desire to be heard may be submitted 
until September 15, 1959. 

Further details concerning the submission of 
statements and applications to be heard are con- 
tained in the attached notice of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. All communications re- 
garding this notice should be addressed to: The 
Secretary, Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, Tariff Commission Building, Washington 
25, D.C. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING REGARDING RENEGOTIATION OF 
TARIFF CONCESSIONS BY CUBA 

Submission of Information to the Committee for Reci- 

procity Information: 


Closing date for application to be heard: September 4, 
1959. 

Closing date for submission of briefs by persons desiring 
to be heard: September 4, 1959. 

Closing date for submission of briefs by persons not 
desiring to be heard: September 15, 1959. 


Public hearings open: September 15, 1959. 


Notice is hereby given by the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information that a public hearing will be held before 
the Committee in order to obtain the views of interested 
persons in connection with United States participation 
in tariff renegotiations by the Government of Cuba look- 
ing toward the modification of Schedule IX (Cuba) of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The Cuban Government has for the past several years 
been engaged in studies leading to a revision of its 
customs tariff. It is availing itself of the opportunity 
provided in Article XXVIII of the General Agreement 
whereby a contracting party wishing to modify or with- 
draw concessions in its schedule might enter into ne- 
gotiations for that purpose. The Cuban Government in 
1957 invoked paragraph 5 of Article XXVIII in order to 
permit it to take such action after January 1, 1958. Early 
in 1958 the Cuban Government put into effect the new 
nomenclature and rates of duty applicable to imports 
from countries with which it does not have trade agree- 
ments or commercial arrangements. It also announced 
that it would continue in effect the old nomenclature and 
rates of duty for imports from other countries pending 
the completion of the proposed tariff negotiations. 

Under the provisions of Article XXVIII of the General 
Agreement, a contracting party proposing to renegotiate 
a concession by modifying or withdrawing it is required 
to negotiate regarding compensatory adjustment with the 
country with which the concession was originally ne- 
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gotiated and with any other country having a principal 
supplying interest in the concession. It is also required 
to consult with countries having a substantial trade in- 
terest therein. In such negotiations, the country proposing 
the modification or withdrawal usually offers new con- 
cessions by way of compensation. If no settlement is 
possible on the basis of such new concessions as may 
be offered, the countries adversely affected are authorized 
to withdraw or make upward adjustment of concessions 
initially negotiated with the first country which are of 
a value substantially equivalent to the concessions which 
the first country is modifying or withdrawing. 

In preparation for the proposed negotiations with Cuba, 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information would wel- 
come views from interested parties with regard to the 
possible effect on United States trade of modification or 
withdrawal of concessions in Schedule IX (Cuba) to the 
General Agreement. (See attached list.) In addition, 
the Committee invites the submission of views regarding 
eoncessions which the United States might seek from 
Cuba as compensation, as well as views concerning the 
possible withdrawal or upward adjustment of concessions 
in Schedule XX (United States) initially negotiated with 
Cuba. 

All applications for oral presentation of views in regard 
to this matter shall be submitted to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information not later than September 4, 
1959. The application must indicate the product or 
products on which the individual or group desires to be 
heard and an estimate of the time required for oral 
presentation. Persons who desire to be heard orally 
shall also submit written statements to the Committee 
not later than September 4, 1959. Written statements 
of persons who do not desire to be heard orally shall 
be submitted not later than September 15, 1959. Such 
communications shall be addressed to: Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. Fifteen copies of written statements, 
either typed, printed, or duplicated shall be submitted, 
of which one copy shall be sworn to. 

Written statements submitted to the Committee, except 
information and business data proffered in confidence, 
shall be open to inspection by interested persons. Infor- 
mation and business data proffered in confidence shall be 
submitted on separate pages clearly marked: For Official 
Use Only of Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

Public hearings will be held before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, at which oral statements will 
be heard beginning at 10:00 a.m., September 15, 1959, in 
the Hearing Room of the Tariff Commission Building, 
8th and E Streets NW., Washington, D.C. Witnesses 
who make applications to be heard will be advised regard- 
ing the time and place of their individual appearances. 
Appearances at hearings before the Committee may be 
made only by or on behalf of those persons who have 
filed written statements and who have within the time 
prescribed made written application for oral presentation 
of views. Statements made at the public hearings shall 
be under oath. 

All communications regarding this notice, including 
requests for appearance at hearings before the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, should be addressed to the 
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Secretary, Committee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff 
Commission Building, Washingon 25, D.C. 

Requests for information concerning commodity classi- 
fications and applicable rates of duty under the old Cuban 
customs tariff and also regarding the new Cuban com- 
modity classifications and new tariff nomenclature should 
be addressed to the American Republics Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Annexed to this notice is a list of the commodity 
groups or principal commodities in Schedule IX (Cuba) 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which 
the Cuban Government proposes to renegotiate. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 


tion this 30th day of July, 1959. 
EDWARD YARDLEY 
Secretary, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. 


ANNEX TO NOTICE 


List OF COMMODITY GROUPS OR PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IN 
SCHEDULE IX TO THE GENERAL AGREEMENT WHICH THE 
CUBAN GOVERNMENT PROPOSES TO RENEGOTIATE 


Cement 

Coal and coke 

Lubricating oils and vaseline 

Glass and glassware, including electric lamps 

Iron and steel manufactures 

Manufactures of copper, except plain wire, and other 
metals and alloys 

Rosin and turpentine 

Colors, dyes, varnishes and inks 

Chemical and pharmaceutical products 

Soaps and cosmetics 

Starches and adhesives 

Raw cotton and manufactures 

Synthetic fibers and manufactures 

Knitted wool sportswear 

Silk yarn, fabrics and wearing apparel 

Paper, cardboard and manufactures 

Certain lumber and manufactures 

Leather and manufactures 

Certain musical instruments, phonographs, radio and tele- 
vision sets, motion picture projection apparatus, acces- 
sories and parts of the foregoing 

Clocks 

Agricultural and industrial machinery and instruments 
and parts and accessories 

Office and household machines and appliances 

Automotive vehicles, parts and accessories 

Wagons, carts, and parts and accessories for railway cars 

Airplanes and parts 

Plastics and manufactures 

Rubber manufactures 

Transmission belting 

Oilcloth and linoleum 

Games and toys 

Tires and tubes 

Photograph film 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles 

Meats 

Lard 

Prepared milk 

Cereals, including rice, wheat and wheat flour 

Fruits and vegetables, fresh, dried, and prepared 

Edible and inedible oils 

Canned fish 

Other preserved foods 

Beverages 

Miscellaneous food products, including confectionery 

Cigarettes and smoking tobacco 
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President Requests Investigation 


Development Loans 


on Need for Almond Import Quota, / /ndia 


White House press release dated July 29 
White House Announcement 

The President has requested the U.S. Tariff 
Commission to make an immediate investigation 
of the effects of imports of shelled almonds and 
blanched, roasted, or otherwise prepared or pre- 
served almonds on the domestic price-support pro- 
gram for shelled or prepared almonds and on 
the amount of products processed in the United 
States from shelled or prepared almonds. The 
President’s action was taken in response to a rec- 
ommendation from the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The Commission’s investigation will be made pur- 
suant to section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as amended. 


President’s Letter to Tariff Commission Chairman 
JuLy 28, 1959 

Dear Mr. Cuatrman: I have been advised by 
the Secretary of Agriculture that there is reason 
to believe that shelled almonds and blanched, 
roasted or otherwise prepared or preserved al- 
monds are practically certain to be imported under 
such conditions and in such quantities as to render 
or tend to render ineffective or materially inter- 
fere with the Department’s marketing order pro- 
gram under Federal Marketing Order No. 9, or to 
reduce substantially the amount of products 
processed in the United States from domestically 
produced almonds. A copy of the Secretary’s let- 
ter is enclosed.’ 

The United States Tariff Commission is re- 
quested to make an immediate investigation under 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended, to determine the need for restricting 
imports of these articles. 

The Commission’s findings should be completed 
as soon as practicable. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


The Honorable Joseru E. Tatzor 
Chairman 

United States Tariff Commission 
Washington, D.C. 


* Not printed. 
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The United States and India signed an agree- 
ment at New Delhi on July 27 under which the 
U.S. Development Loan Fund will lend $20 mil- 
lion to the Government of India to import struc- 
tural steel and other steel products required by 
India for privately owned industrial plants in 
pursuance of its second 5-year plan. For details, 
see Department of State press release 547 dated 
July 28. 


Lebanon 

The U.S. Development Loan Fund on July 23 
announced basic approval and commitment of 
funds for a $5 million loan to the Banque de 
Crédit Agricole, Industriel et Foncier (BCAIF), 
a private Lebanese development bank with 40 per- 
cent government participation, located at Beirut, 
Lebanon. For details, see Department of State 
press release 539 dated July 23. 


Philippines 


The Development Loan Fund on July 27 an- 
nounced basic approval and commitment of funds 
for a loan of up to $3.7 million to the Mindanao 
Portland Cement Co., a privately owned corpora- 
tion in the Philippines. For details, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 545 dated July 27. 


U.S. Gives Grain for Relief 
of Needy in Ethiopia 


Press release 551 dated July 30 

Grants of grains totaling 26,500 metric tons 
were given to Ethiopia on July 30 by the U.S. 
Government. The gift, comprising 9,500 tons of 
wheat and 17,000 tons of sorghum, is for the re- 
lief of the needy in the Ethiopian provinces of 
Tigre and Harar and in Eritrea. A critical short- 
age of grains has developed as a result of current 
drought conditions and locust damage to last 
year’s crops. Serious locust infestation is an- 
ticipated again this year. 

The grain will be transferred by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration from U.S. 
Government-owned surplus commodity stocks. 

Ethiopian Ambassador Zaude Gabre Heywot 
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accepted the grant, which was made under au- 
thority of title II, Public Law 480 (Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act). 

Earlier this year grants of wheat and sorghum 
amounting to 19,500 metric tons had been made to 
Ethiopia to alleviate shortages created by drought 
and locust damage to last year’s crops. The total 
quantity of U.S. surplus grains made available so 
far this year for relief purposes in Ethiopia will 
thus equal 46,000 metric tons. 


United States and Italy Renew 
Food-for-Children Program 


Press release 549 dated July 30 

The agreement for a joint Italian-American 
program to provide food for Italy’s needy chil- 
dren‘ was renewed at a signing at Rome on July 
30 by U.S. Ambassador James David Zellerbach 
and Italian Foreign Minister Giuseppe Pella. 

The agreement covers the period from October 
1959 through September 1960 and will continue 
a cooperative child-feeding program which has 
been in operation for 4 years. More than 1,600,000 
children benefit from the program. Sixty percent 
of the food made available under the program 
will go to depressed areas. Under terms of the 
agreement the program will provide food for use 
in over 34,000 school lunchrooms, children’s homes, 
kindergartens, and summer camps for children. 

The U.S. contribution for the year will continue 
at approximately the present level. Four 
thousand tons of dry milk and 23,000 tons of 
wheat flour will be transferred by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration from U.S. 
Government-owned surplus commodity stocks. 
The Government of Italy’s contribution to the 
program, including food and distribution costs, 
will be continued at the present rate, which is 
valued at more than 7 billion lire ($11 million) 
per year. 

Not including the assistance provided for in the 
July 30 agreement, the United States since 1956 
has contributed about 108,000 tons of food toward 
the child-feeding program, which is carried out 
under the direction of the Administration for 


1Treaties and Other International Acts Series 3265 
and 4034. 
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Italian and International Assistance Activities, 
an Italian Government agency. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, ist Session 


Proposed Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of 
Greece for Cooperation on the Uses of Atomic Energy 
for Mutual Defense Purposes. Adverse report to ac- 
company H. Con. Res. 245. H. Rept. 657. July 15, 
1959. 1p. 

Proposed Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany for Cooperation on the 
Uses of Atomic Energy for Mutual Defense Purposes. 
Adverse report to accompany H. Con. Res. 246. H. 
Rept. 658. July 15, 1959. 1 p. 

Proposed Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of the 
Netherlands for Cooperation on the Uses of Atomic 
Energy for Mutual Defense Purposes. Adverse report 
to accompany H. Con. Res. 247. H. Rept. 659. July 
15, 1959. 1p. 

Proposed Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of Tur- 
key for Cooperation on the Uses of Atomic Energy for 
Mutual Defense Purposes. Adverse report to accom- 
ee H. Con. Res. 248. H. Rept. 660. July 15, 1959. 


p. 

Proposed Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of the 
Republic of France for Cooperation on the Uses of 
Atomic Energy for Mutual Defense Purposes. Adverse 
report to accompany H. Con. Res. 249. H. Rept. 661. 
July 15, 1959. ip. 

Proposed Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of the 
United Kingdom and Northern Ireland for Cooperation 
on the Uses of Atomic Energy for Mutual Defense Pur- 
poses. Adverse report to accompany H. Con. Res. 251. 
H. Rept. 662. July 15, 1959. 1 p. 

Proposed Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of Can- 
ada for Cooperation on the Uses of Atomic Energy for 
Mutual Defense Purposes. Adverse report to accom- 
pany H. Con. Res. 254. H. Rept. 663. July 15, 1959. 
1p. 

Extension of Public Law 480. Report to accompany S. 
1748. S. Rept. 522. July 15, 1959. 9 pp. 

Inter-American Development Bank. Report to accom- 
pany H.R. 7072. H. Rept. 678. July 16, 1959. 14 pp. 

International Sugar Agreement of 1958. Report to ac 
company Ex. D, 86th Cong., Ist sess. Ex. Rept. 6. 
July 17, 1959. 10 pp. 

Proposed Supplemental Appropriations and Other Au- 
thorizations, for the Fiscal Year 1960, for Various 
Agencies Relating to the Use of Foreign Currencies 
Under Section 104 of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as Amended. S. Doc. 
38. July 17, 1959. 31 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1959. Conference report to ac 
company H.R. 7500. H. Rept. 695. July 21, 1959. 37 
pp. 

Amending Sections 353 and 354 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. Report to accompany H.R. 3088. S. 
Rept. 560. July 22, 1959. 6 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


Following are statements made in the U.N. 
Trusteeship Council by Delmas H. Nucker, U.S. 
Special Representative in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, and Bethwel Henry, Adviser to the U.S. dele- 
gation in the Trusteeship Council. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY MR. NUCKER, JUNE 
29! 
U.S./U.N. press release 3199 

I have the pleasure and honor of serving for 
the fifth consecutive year as the Special Repre- 
sentative of the United States to report on the 
progress of the administration of the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands. I look forward as 
I have in the past to receiving the views and rec- 
ommendations of this Council. 

This year, in addition to the review of the an- 
nual report of the Administering Authority, the 
Council has before it for examination the report 
of the 1959 United Nations visiting mission.” 

This was the fourth time a visiting mission 
toured our area and the second time I personally 
had the privilege of receiving a mission. I am 
pleased and gratified to report that the able men 
who made up the mission brought to the Micro- 
nesians a better appreciation of the meaning of 
“trusteeship” and the work of the Trusteeship 
Council. On behalf of the Administering Au- 
thority, I want to thank the members of the mis- 
sion for their valuable report. 

The visiting mission, in order to complete its 
tour, traveled by plane, by ship, by outrigger 
canoe, by motor speedboat, by jeep, by truck, and 
by car. The members visited lonely island out- 


*Mr. Nucker is High Commissioner of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands. Fora review of the previous 
year by Mr. Nucker, see BULLETIN of July 28, 1958, p. 165. 

7 U.N. doc. 1/1447. 
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posts far from the district centers. They had an 
opportunity to inspect at first hand the damage 
that the typhoons of 1957-58 brought to certain 
of our islands and to see for themselves how the 
people in these devastated areas have worked to 
bring their shattered land back into production. 
The thousands of miles the mission covered gave 
them, I am certain, a better comprehension of 
the many difficulties that confront this Adminis- 
tering Authority in its attempt wisely and justly 
to administer a territory small in land area but 
vast in ocean distances to be covered. The com- 
ments and recommendations of the visiting mis- 
sion shall be received with interest. 


Administration 


In my report to the Council last June* I set 
forth as one of our target dates the taking over 
by 1963 of district public health activities by 
qualified Micronesian medical officers. At that 
time two districts, the Marshalls and Ponape, had 
Micronesian district directors of public health. 
Since July 1, 1958, these highly responsible posi- 
tions have been taken over by qualified Micro- 
nesian medical officers in three additional dis- 
tricts, Palau, Truk, and Rota. 

The visiting mission was of the opinion that 
the assistance of several additional qualified phy- 
sicians might still be required until such time as 
fully trained Micronesian doctors can relieve them 
of their responsibilities. This opinion is not fully 
shared by us. Our director of public health and 
his deputy are confident that our present policy 
is capable of meeting all requirements. I would 
like to point out to the Council that-in a matter 
of a few hours either the director of public health 


* Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 1957 (Depart- 
ment of State publication 6607) ; for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. (75 cents). 
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or his deputy can be flown by plane to any dis- 
trict hospital upon request of the Micronesian 
district director of public health. We can also 
transport by air, and regularly do so, any emer- 
gency case needing special treatment to hospitals 
in Guam. The decision to replace American doc- 
tors with qualified Micronesian medical officers 
was made after a careful analysis of health needs 
of the territory by our director of public health 
and his staff. 

The process of turning over the direction of 
the public health activities in Yap district cur- 
rently is under way, and by the end of this month 
all districts, other than Saipan, will have Micro- 
nesian district directors of public health. Our 
remaining American medical and public health 
staff serve in the role of supervisors—as teachers 
and consultants—to be called upon for advice 
and training and, when needed, to function as 
specialists in the field of surgery and other 
branches of medicine. We anticipate that within 
4 years the directors of dental and sanitation serv- 
ices will be Micronesians. We are proud of our 
Micronesian public health staff and hold that the 
accomplishments of this body of young Micro- 
nesian men and women demonstrate conclusively 
that responsibility can be turned over to the Micro- 
nesians when proper training, supervision, and 
opportunity are offered them. We envision, 
slowly but surely, similar development in our 
other fields of activity. 

Thus, during the year under review, wherever 
possible American staff members were replaced 
with trained and qualified Micronesians. In ad- 
dition to those of district directors of public 
health mentioned above, these replacements in- 
clude a hospital administrator in Truk district, an 
assistant supply officer in the Marshalls, and a 
member of the teaching staff at the School of 
Nursing. In other types of positions Micro- 
nesians, while not actually replacing American 
staff members, were assigned counterpart posi- 
tions. Particularly was this so in the fields of 
education and administration, where Micronesians 
took over such positions as teacher-trainers, as- 
sistant director of sanitation, assistant finance offi- 
cers, and the like. A significant step forward in 
the judiciary this past year was the appointment 
of a Micronesian administrative assistant to the 
High Court justices. The duties of this adminis- 
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trative assistant partly involve assisting in the 
training of Micronesian court personnel through- 
out the territory. 

This coming year we propose to initiate an in- 
service training program at headquarters for all 
aspects of administration activities. Under this 
new program individual Micronesians already em- 
ployed in responsible positions in the districts will 
be brought to headquarters for periods of from 
1 to 3 months for training and development 
purposes. 

This inservice training shall include increased 
emphasis in the technical skills. During the past 
year a special school for automotive mechanics 
was conducted at headquarters, and at the present 
time selected district employees are receiving spe- 
cialized training in Guam in the fields of elec- 
tricity, refrigeration, and general mechanics. 

With the opening of the Pacific Central Island 
School in Ponape in September, a full-fledged 
vocational arts program will be available to stu- 
dents interested in this field. These programs, 
I believe, accord with the views of the visiting 
mission as to the desirability of providing in- 
creased training in technical skills. 

Paramount, however, in our program of replace- 
ment is one cardinal factor, that of providing ade- 
quate education and training and suitable on-the- 
job experience. Replacement for replacement’s 
sake only is neither sought nor desired by this 
administration. When a Micronesian counter- 
part has demonstrated conclusively his ability and 
worth and has proven himself on the job, he is 
placed in a position formerly held by civil service 
personnel. We have as one target, for instance, 
the replacement of two of our assistant district 
administrators with Micronesians by 1964. 

From the foregoing it will be clear to members 
of the Council that, in keeping with our basic 
objective, Micronesians are accepting responsi- 
bilities of administration in all fields just as 
rapidly as they are prepared to assume them. 

A noteworthy feature of administrative sig- 
nificance has been the emergence of a more stable 
pattern of American staffing. Members of this 
Council in the past have remarked on the obvious 
advantages of a staff that does not change con- 
stantly. I report with pleasure the fact that our 
rate of turnover has dropped significantly. 
Whereas the rate of turnover for the period 
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1953-55 was 40 percent, this rate dropped to 29.3 
percent for the period 1956-58. 


Economic Development 


Important in the economic sphere this past year 
have been the direct and indirect results of recent 
typhoons. The direct results are seen in the de- 
creased purchasing power and decreased tax reve- 
nue to local and district communities. 

Copra, while continuing to be the major export 
crop of the trust territory, suffered further losses 
due to the aftermath of the typhoons which 
ravaged the area during the first half of 1958. 
Jaluit and Namorik atolls in the Marshall Islands, 
which formerly produced over a thousand tons 
annually, did not produce a pound of copra during 
the year. The same held true of the atolls of 
Namoluk, Pulusuk, Murilo, and Ruo in the Truk 
district. While these latter islands were not as 
productive as the islands in the Marshalls, the 
impact on the economy of these out-islands because 
of lack of copra was equally significant. Copra 
production in the islands of the Ponape district 
was down 30 percent from the preceding year as 
people there necessarily were concerned with the 
rehabilitation of their homes and the replanting 
of their subsistence crops. 

As a result copra production in the territory 
during fiscal year 1959 is not expected to rise above 
10,000 short tons. This contrasts unfavorably 
with the 13,259 short tons which were produced 
during fiscal year 1958. However, a high price, 
due to a world shortage of copra during the year, 
enabled the Copra Stabilization Board to author- 
ize a $10 per ton increase to be paid to producers 
effective January 1, 1959. With the increased 
price paid, the net return to producers in 1959 
will be approximately 85 percent of that received 
last year, although the total production will only 
be approximately 75 percent of 1958. 

The export of trochus shell, which is the second 
largest export crop from the trust territory, is 

suffering from extreme competition with the 
plastic industries. The shell is used primarily in 
the manufacture of shell buttons, and improved 
plastic materials have decreased the demand for 
trochus shell buttons. There has been little ac- 
tivity in this market during the present fiscal year, 
and it is anticipated that, should a crop be sold, 
it will return to the Micronesians less than that 
received last year. 
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The sale of fresh produce, while bringing small 
returns to the people in relation to that of trochus 
and copra, has, I am glad to say, improved during 
the past year. Better marketing arrangements 
with wholesalers on Guam and improved ship 
scheduling have given the farmers of the northern 
Marianas increased returns for their efforts. Con- 
certed efforts by our agriculture department to 
improve the quality of produce offered has resulted 
in a better return to the farmer. Handicraft sales 
were also increased. 

With respect to interisland trading the nine 
local chartered trading companies within the 
territory continued to furnish the Micronesians 
with the greater amount of their needs and 
handled most of the exporting. Each district 
now has at least one local chartered trading com- 
pany; Yap and the Marshalls districts have two 
such companies, and Truk has three chartered 
trading companies. In Ponape, Koror, and in 
Saipan districts there is, in addition, sufficient 
private enterprise to keep prices competitive. The 
success of these locally owned chartered trading 
companies can be measured by their assets, by the 
amount of goods they import into the territory, 
and by the wages paid their employees. Last year, 
for example, the assets of the chartered trading 
companies stood at approximately $2 million; they 
imported approximately $3 million of the total 
$4.5 million of imports. 

In the Marshalls district a chartered trading 
company, after 7 years of operation by an Ameri- 
can manager, came under complete Micronesian 
direction during this past year. A Micronesian 
manager took over full control of the company 
and has done an outstanding job. A number of 
trading companies have entered into an educa- 
tional program of establishing scholarships from 
profits of the company in order to insure that 
adequate management material will be available 
as present employees are retired. 


Agriculture 


Our agriculture program continues to have a 
dual purpose, that of strengthening the subsistence 
crops of the area and of developing cash crops. 

In all districts a program for the development 
and improvement of subsistence crops is under 
way. 

Our program of coconut rehabilitation moved 
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forward. During the year over 220,000 selected 
seed nuts were shipped from Yap district to the 
districts of Rota, Truk, Ponape, and the Mar- 
shalls. Rota district is replanting coconuts after 
many years of coconut pest trouble. Truk, 
Ponape, and the Marshall Islands districts are 
replanting overage and devastated groves in the 
islands hit by the typhoons. While the typhoon 
rehabilitation replanting has first call, all districts 
have a long-range program of replanting senile 
and debilitated groves. 

Our cacao development work was accelerated 
during the year in the four districts of Palau, 
Yap, Truk, and Ponape, where it has been dem- 
onstrated that cacao can be grown successfully. 
A cacao specialist has been added to the head- 
quarters agriculture staff, and his headquarters 
has been established at the Ponape agriculture 
station, from which he directs the territorywide 
program. A cacao subsidy scheme involving the 
planting of 100,000 trees was initiated last No- 
vember. To provide the necessary technical train- 
ing to Micronesian agriculturists a cacao training 
school presently is under way at the cacao head- 
quarters, with two Micronesian agricultural ex- 
tension workers in attendance from the districts 
of Palau, Yap, Ponape, and Truk. These Mi- 
cronesian agriculturists, in collaboration with the 
district directors of agriculture, will provide the 
needed direction and supervision to cacao growers. 

Development of black pepper production has 
been started at the Ponape agricultural station on 
a small scale with pepper plants introduced from 
Fiji. The plants are producing well, and there 
is promise of good production when sufficient 
propagation stock becomes available. Plans have 
been made to extend the program to the Palau 
district, where, in some areas, growing conditions 
are somewhat similar to those in Ponape. 

Work continues also at each district agricul- 
tural station in livestock and poultry development 
for the improvement of local breeds. Introduc- 
tions of poultry and swine are continuous. Dur- 
ing the year dairy- and beef-breeding cattle stock 
were introduced into Rota, and this coming year 
dairy-breeding stock will be introduced to Ponape. 
A trust territory beef-cattle herd is maintained 
at Metalanim demonstration center, Ponape dis- 
trict, as are sizable herds in Saipan. 

The Government breeding herd in the Saipan 
district now numbers over 200. The private herds 
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now number 3,500 and are sufficient to supply all 
local needs and a limited amount of beef for ex- 
port. A slaughterhouse is in operation. 

The coconut rhinoceros beetle remains the most 
serious agricultural pest in the trust territory, 
though fortunately it has been confined to the 
Palau district. A long-range sanitation program 
has reduced the beetle populations in Palau, but 
the coconut trees still suffer some damage in Palau. 
The control of the rhinoceros beetle by sanitation 
and biological methods has resulted in a steady 
yearly increase in copra production in Palau. 

Biological contro] methods continue to be used 
to combat other insect pests in the territory. In- 
sect predators, mainly species of lady beetles, have 
now been distributed to all district centers. These 
predators prey on such pests as the fluted scale, 
one of the serious pests on breadfruit, and on the 
cottony cushion scale, a citrus pest. Another lady 
beetle has been distributed to various islands 
where mealybugs are a serious pest to taro 
crops. Parasites to prey upon the Marianas 
coconut beetle have been successfully intro- 
duced to Rota and Palau within the past 3 years. 
The parasite, a species of tiny wasp from Africa, 
has effectively controlled the beetle for several 
years on Saipan, and it is expected it will 
do so on Rota. Two species of carnivorous 
snails have been introduced into the territory 
in an attempt to control the giant African snail. 

In areas where truck farming is important, 
mainly Saipan, Tinian, and Rota, truck-crop pests 
are also being controlled through the use of in- 
secticides. Truck-crop farmers are learning to 
use insecticides through agricultural extension 
programs. 

Our fisheries project program in Palau district 
started actual operation the first of May. A fish- 
ing vessel built to our specifications was delivered 
to the project late in January 1959, and the visit- 
ing mission members had an opportunity to in- 
spect it and the fishing project installation when 
they were in Palau in February. An ice machine 
has been installed to ice the fishing vessel and to 
supply ice at low cost to local fishermen. A fish 
processing room has been built, and a fish drying 
establishment is more than half completed. Dur- 
ing the forthcoming year a blast freezer for rapid 
freezing and refrigeration storage space for ap- 
proximately 225,000 pounds of fish will be con- 
structed. Starting this July the fisheries project 
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will begin simple processing of fish and will carry 
out work on byproduct processing. 

As I indicated last year the fisheries project 
in Palau is a pilot project which we hope to 
turn over to local commercial enterprise as soon 
as it demonstrates it is ready and able to handle 
all aspects of this venture. We then propose to 
move into other districts and establish similar 
pilot projects. Local interest in the Palau proj- 
ect is high. An interesting corollary has been the 
increase in the amount of reef fish being caught 
by local fishermen through use of nets borrowed 
by fishermen from the fisheries project. A fish- 
eries project employee experienced in the use 
of the nets gave each of these groups special in- 
struction and help at the beginning of each loan 
period. Fish exports to Guam have been three 
times the amount exported last year and the ex- 
port of fish now ranks as Palau’s third largest 
export. Now that ice at low cost will be avail- 
able to local fishermen and refrigeration storage 
facilities will soon be available, it is anticipated 
that fish exports will continue to increase. 

Our target plans for the pilot project call for 
an additional fishing vessel and extension of the 
project to Ponape by 1963. We further plan the 
establishment in Palau of a small-scale pilot can- 
ning plant by 1965, and as a first step in that 
direction we have this year awarded a special 
degree scholarship grant to a candidate in fish- 
eries development and food technology. Thus, 
by the time our fisheries project is ready to move 
into the field of a pilot canning plant, we hope 
to have a Micronesian trained in food technology 
to supervise its development. 

Work continued in other areas of fisheries de- 
velopment. Trochus surveys were conducted dur- 
ing the year in Truk and Ponape districts. In 
various districts trochus sanctuaries have been 
established, and a transplanting program was car- 
ried out in Kusaie of Ponape district. Additional 
transplantings will be made this coming year. 
Although it is too soon to determine the success 
of the transplanting projects, earlier transplants 
have taken hold and there is every prospect that 
the majority of the present transplants should sur- 
vive and establish permanent colonies. 

Although the visiting mission in its comments 
on the economic situation stated that the Admin- 
istering Authority is not providing sufficient fi- 
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nancial support for present programs and for eco- 
nomic development, I do not agree with this view 
and believe that the progress reflected in the re- 
ports before the Council will show that the needs 
of the territory are being met realistically. 


Public Health 


Our public health program continues to pro- 
gress, in our estimation, in a satisfactory manner. 
I have already noted the progress made in the 
taking over of district public health activities by 
qualified Micronesian medical officers. The Coun- 
cil will recall that all our district dental activ- 
ities are handled by Micronesian dental officers 
and staff. 

New hospital construction and improvement of 
existing hospital units continue in all districts. 
During the past year appreciable progress in this 
field was made in Yap and Palau districts, and 
a complete new hospital establishment should be 
nearly completed in Palau this coming year. A 
new hospital for Majuro is scheduled for 1961. 
We plan to continue our program of building, 
equipping, and staffing field hospitals, similar to 
the ones now in operation in Ebeye and Kusaie, 
so that hospital service may be extended to the 
outlying islands. Last year I reported the start 
of construction of a field hospital at Jabor in the 
Jaluit Atoll. Our typhoon rehabilitation pro- 
gram there did not permit this field unit to be 
completed as we had hoped, but we anticipate it 
will be constructed this coming year. 

Our training program for laboratory techni- 
cians, medical interns, nurses and dentists con- 
tinued during the year in the district hospitals and 
in hospitals in Guam and in Hawaii. 

Four new students were sent to the Central 
Medical School in Suva. The Micronesian dis- 
trict director of public health of the Marshalls 
district has just completed a year’s special train- 
ing at the School of Public Health, University 
of California. An X-ray technician completed a 
special course in X-ray equipment maintenance 
in St. Louis, Mo., and has been placed in charge 
of all our X-ray maintenance and repair work. 

A highlight of the year was the health educa- 
tion training course held in Guam under the joint 
auspices of the Governments of Guam and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and the 
World Health Organization. Thirty-one selected 
Micronesian health and education workers from 
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the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands par- 
ticipated. The trust territory furnished the as- 
sistant director of the course and six members 
of the staff. This course was an outstanding suc- 
cess, and we plan to hold a similar health educa- 
tion training course in Ponape in the summer of 
1960, using our new P.I.C.S. [Pacific Islands Cen- 
tral School] plant as the school site. 

In the field of environmental sanitation we have 
made significant progress. Pilot field health pro- 
grams, directed by selected workers from the de- 
partments of health and sanitation, are under way 
in a number of our districts. This year a sani- 
tation training course similar to the ones previ- 
ously conducted in the territory in 1954 and 1956 
will be held in Palau for staff not only from the 
sanitation department but also from the fields of 
medicine, nursing, and education. 

Special attention was given during the year to 
one of our major health scourges—tuberculosis. 
The BCG vaccine program was continued, and a 
special TB control center has been established in 
Truk district under the direction of the assistant 
director of public health. The assistant director 
of public health and a Micronesian doctor from 
Saipan district attended a conference on tuber- 
culosis held in American Samoa under the aus- 
pices of the South Pacific Commission. Two 
Micronesian assistant medical officers also at- 
tended a refresher course in tuberculosis control 
held in Suva, Fiji, under the sponsorship of the 
World Health Organization. 


Education 

Our basic policy in the educational field has 
been to develop a pattern of education that will 
equip the Micronesians for more effective partici- 
pation in their developing society. 

The comment of the visiting mission in its re- 
port that the administration has too modest a 
budget for education was noted with interest. 
The report comments: “To operate all phases of 
its educational programs, the Administration 
spent a total of $596,000 in 1958, a sum which the 
Mission found to be too modest to meet the needs 
of the educational establishment.” This state- 
ment, I feel, needs amplification and correction. 
The administration, during 1958, provided 
$596,000 for Government-supported school opera- 
tions plus an additional $102,000 for school con- 
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struction. Close to $700,000 in direct subsidy 
was thus provided public schools. In addition, I 
do not feel that we can separate the municipality 
contribution from the overall educational opera- 
tion. Last year the local municipalities spent 
over $157,000 in salaries for school teachers. The 
amount of additional aid given by local com- 
munities to schools in the form of services and 
food also was considerable. The mission spent 
$145,000 for school operations, but again as in the 
case of the municipalities this does not indicate 
true costs since many mission teachers work with- 
out pay and mission schools also receive consid- 
erable aid from local communities in the form 
of donations and services. 

In short, over a million dollars was spent on 
the overall educational operation during 1958, and 
in tribute to the locally supported schools and to 
the religious schools I offer this amplification of 
the visiting mission comment on subsidy to 
education. 

Today some 13,000 students out of a total popu- 
lation of 70,000 receive schooling either in public 
or privately supported schools and education con- 
tinues to receive primary attention of the district 
congresses, local councils, and of the administra- 
tion. 

In all fields of education, but particularly in ele- 
mentary education, Micronesians are involved 
side by side with Americans in developing edu- 
cational systems geared to the needs of the local 
community or district. 

One of the most important functions of the 
American education staff lies in the training of 
Micronesian teachers for the elementary and in- 
termediate schools. During this past year each 
district offered summer training courses lasting 
from 6 weeks to 6 months to train teachers in 
subject matter and teaching techniques. Two dis- 
tricts also placed qualified Micronesians on their 
educational staffs as teacher-trainers. American 
and Micronesian teacher-trainers and their as- 
sistants spent considerable time visiting and work- 
ing with elementary school teachers in outlying 
communities away from the district centers. 
These programs have tended to improve school 
discipline, management, and community interest. 

Through the combined efforts of American and 
Micronesian educational personnel in the districts, 
through teacher institutes, summer sessions, spe- 
cial training sessions, field programs, and the use 
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of Micronesians as teacher-trainers we feel that 
the needs of this all-important program of 
teacher-training are being met satisfactorily. 

There is no question, as the visiting mission has 
noted, that there are still insufficient elementary 
school buildings in the territory and that many 
of the existing school buildings are inadequate to 
meet present needs. This is not a phenomenon 
unique to Micronesia but is a common problem 
here in the United States of America, as well as 
in all countries which have growing school 
populations. 

We are trying to meet this problem in the terri- 
tory in a variety of ways. The administration 
continues to aid in the construction of elementary 
school buildings through the grant-in-aid pro- 
gram. For example, Moen municipality of Truk 
district this year completed a $17,000 elementary 
school building under the grant-in-aid program. 
Palau, Yap, and Ponape districts also have taken 
advantage of this program, and during the past 
year eight new elementary schools were con- 
structed in the territory under this program. Ad- 
ditional grants are being planned for the forth- 
coming year. 

In addition to the grant-in-aid program to aid 
in construction of new schools the Administering 
Authority furnishes supervision and supplies. It 
is our contention that the Micronesian community 
should assume as much of the cost of education as 
it can afford, It is our considered opinion that 
not too great a strain is placed upon the financial 
capacities of local governments for them to sup- 
port their elementary schools, as was suggested by 
some of the members of the Trusteeship Council 
at its 18th session. Wherever this administration 
finds evidence that strain is too great, however, 
immediate steps are taken to alleviate the burden. 
This has been the case in several of the typhoon- 
devastated areas of Ponape and the Marshalls 
where the trust territory government lent money 
to local governments in order that the communi- 
ties could pay teachers’ salaries. We are also pro- 
viding building materials to communities in the 
typhoon areas to enable them to rebuild their 
schools, 

With the expansion of elementary schoo] edu- 
cation have come increased demands for inter- 
mediate schooling. This is being met by a 
combination of public intermediate schools and 
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The seventh public 
intermediate school, located in Kusaie and the first 
to be built outside a district center, successfully 


private intermediate schools. 


finished its first year of operation. New inter- 
mediate school plants or additions to present 
plants are planned for all districts. During the 
year a new dining hall and vocational classroom 
building was constructed for the Marshall Islands 
intermediate school, the first construction for the 
new intermediate school plant there. Work on the 
other school buildings will begin next month. The 
new intermediate school in Truk will be built on 
the site of the present PICS establishment. With 
the move of PICS to Ponape next August, work 
on it will begin this forthcoming year. In Yap 
district a cooperative construction project to ex- 
pand the dormitory and classroom facilities of the 
intermediate school is presently being undertaken 
by the administration, the Yap Island Council, 
and the intermediate school students. 

Our secondary school program continues to ex- 
pand and improve. In addition to the Pacific 
Islands Central School there are now three private 
high schools operating within the territory. 

The visiting mission had the opportunity to in- 
spect the new Pacific Islands Central Schoo] at 
Ponape and will agree, I am certain, that it is the 
equal of any in the Pacific. The new PICS will 
be ready for occupancy this August. A com- 
pletely new curriculum has been adopted which 
gives adequate emphasis to vocational education 
and agriculture as well as general education. Ad- 
ditional staff members, American and Microne- 
sian, are being employed to institute this curricu- 
lum with the opening of the school this fall. The 
school population will also be increased from 
roughly 120 to 150 students. We anticipate 
further growth within the next few years. Within 
5 years, our target plans call for the majority of 
the teachers at PICS to be Micronesians. 

Each year sees more Micronesians obtaining 
education outside the territory. This past year, 
for example, some 136 students attended high 
schools in Guam, 12 attended the territorial col- 
lege in Guam, 52 were in institutions of higher 
learning in Hawaii, 10 in the Philippines, and 25 
in the United States and Fiji. 

Again last year three new scholarships were 
awarded in each district, except Rota, for a 2-year 
period of advanced schooling in colleges in Hawaii 

and Guam, and a similar number were granted 
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for this coming year. Fifty-two students cur- 
rently hold trust territory scholarships and 40 
more have foundation or outside scholarships. 
One new factor in our scholarship program this 
year has been the selection of 10 scholarship stu- 
dents to attend the territorial college in Guam. 

Starting next year we propose to give increased 
emphasis to our special scholarship program, 
which is designed to provide full university train- 
ing in selected fields. We now have three special 
degree scholarships in the field of education, two 
for the study of law, one for the study of agricul- 
ture, one for public administration, and one for 
fisheries and food technology studies, Starting 
next year we propose to decrease slightly the num- 
ber of the 2-year district scholarships and increase 
instead the number of scholarships leading toward 
a degree. 

In other fields our educational staff continued 
to play an important part. I have noted already 
the very successful health-education training 
course in Guam which was made possible through 
the cooperation of the health and education de- 
partments. Similarly, in the districts the educa- 
tional staff works closely with the health depart- 
ment in the field of health education. In several 
districts, Truk and the Marshalls particularly, the 
education department has taken an active part in 
the political development program. ll district 
education departments have developed adult ed- 
ucation programs, and increasing emphasis is be- 
ing given to this important phase of community 
education. 


Construction 

Our construction program progressed satisfac- 
torily and will be continued this coming year with 
the initiation of a number of special projects in 
addition to the regular program. As I have just 
noted in my remarks on education, the new Pa- 
cific Islands Central School plant will be com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy by August 1, 1959. 
Of the construction programs currently under way 
or scheduled to begin this present year perhaps 
the most noteworthy are the construction of addi- 
tional permanent staff housing, new intermediate 
schools in the Marshalls and Truk districts, com- 
pletion of a new hospital in Palau, expansion of 
the water systems in Truk and Palau, and the be- 
ginning of the new dock and harbor rehabilitation 
project in Truk. In addition, work will continue 
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on rehabilitation and construction of new units 
to present hospitals, to warehouses, to refrigera- 
tion plants, to administration buildings, and to 
the improvement of roads. 

With the inclusion of the new dock and harbor 
project of Truk in our construction program, we 
will expend some $900,000 this year for construc- 
tion purposes. As in the past we have geared our 
construction programs to the local economy, and, 
other than American supervisory staff, all con- 
struction work is carried out by Micronesians. 
This type of approach results, without question, 
in a somewhat slower rate of progress in our over- 
all building program, but it has the tremendous 
advantage of keeping the bulk of money spent for 
construction within the territory, thus increasing 
the purchasing power of the Micronesian worker 
and strengthening in general the local economy. 
A second important advantage is the providing of 
skills to a large body of Micronesian workers 
through the experience gained in working on all 
aspects of a construction program. 


Progress in Political Development 

In the field of political development progress 
continued on both a municipal and district level. 

Our target date of chartering an average of 10 
municipalities was, I am glad to report, far ex- 
ceeded with the chartering, since July 1, 1958, of 
20 additional municipalities. We now have for- 
mally chartered some 32 municipalities. Out- 
standing has been the chartering program in Pa- 
lau district, where 15 of the 16 municipalities have 
been chartered. In that district a political char- 
tering team from the local Island Affairs Staff de- 
voted almost full time to the chartering program. 
In other districts chartering teams composed of 
members of Island Affairs and Education Depart- 
ment staffs have been devoting considerable time 
to the chartering program. 

On a district level three major events of politi- 
cal significance occurred. In Ponape district the 
Ponape District Congress, a unicameral body with 
all members elected, was established. The former 
Ponape Island Congress, a two-house body with 
an hereditary house of nobles, was dissolved upon 
the convening of the new districtwide congress. 
This new Ponape District Congress has held two 
sessions since its formation. 

In the Marshalls district the former bicameral 
Congress met in early September 1958 and voted 
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for the adoption of a new constitution establishing 
a unicameral legislative body. The makeup of 
this new unicameral Congress is 80 percent elected 
representation and 20 percent representation by 
hereditary chieftains, the Iroiji. We believe, 
however, that within the next several years the 
Congress will move in the direction of a com- 
pletely elected representative body, particularly 
with respect to voting privileges. 

Perhaps the most striking political event of 
the year was the organization and chartering of 
the Yap Island Congress. The visiting mission 
will recall that the official charter was presented 
to the Congress Organization Committee while 
the mission was in Yap. The visiting mission 
also participated in a ceremony honoring the for- 
mation of the new Congress, and its distinguished 
chairman planted a coconut tree to commemorate 
this forward step in the political development of 
the Yapese people. I am delighted to be able to 
report to the Council that both the chairman’s 
tree and the new Congress are flourishing. The 
new Congress held its organizational session in 
May, and this month [June] met in its first reg- 
ular session. While this new Yap Island legis- 
lative body as yet does not include representatives 
from the out-islands of the district, plans already 
are under way to consider such representation. 
The Yap out-islands are extremely conservative, 
and the out-islanders cling to the traditional pat- 
terns of leadership which are vested in the elders 
of the group. It is interesting to note, though, 
that in the fields of education and public health 
the younger group is taking an active part; and 
in Ulithi, for example, the young men have formed 
an organization to promote public service pro- 
grams. A few years ago such an organization 
would not have been possible. In Ulithi the tra- 
ditional chiefs have given their sanction to this 
public service organization and the younger men 
and chiefs work together in sponsoring programs. 

I mention this in some detail primarily to il- 
lustrate that Yap is not the stronghold of un- 
willingness to change as has often been publicized 
in the past. It is fortunate that change and de- 
velopment continue to be brought about by slow 
processes of evaluation and selection rather than 
for the sake of innovation. It is our sincere belief 
that in the long run Yap and its out-islands will 
keep pace in sound development with any society 
in the Pacific. 
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The third interdistrict conference took place 
last November. This group is now known as the 
Inter-District Advisory Committee to the High 
Commissioner, and its members are elected by the 
district legislative bodies. The committee this 
past year voted to institute a policy of having 
members elected for holdover terms so that each 
district delegation will have one member who was 
in attendance at the previous year’s meeting, thus 
providing continuity to the Advisory Committee. 
To me this is yet another preliminary step to- 
ward the eventual development of the Inter-Dis- 
trict Advisory Committee into an elected terri- 
torial advisory council. 

The interest of district leaders in common ter- 
ritorial problems continues to grow. Each dis- 
trict congress session this past year had observer 
delegates from other districts in attendance. Ad- 
ditionally contacts continued with other areas in 
the Pacific. Four delegates participated in the 
recent session of the Fourth South Pacific Con- 
ference in New Guinea and, I am sure, found 
the experience most rewarding. 


Claim Settlement 

As I have indicated previously to this body 
the only remaining area of land claim settlement 
of appreciable significance is in the Marshall Is- 
lands district. Money has been set aside for 
settlement of the greater proportion of these 
claims, but agreement has not yet been reached 
on acceptable terms to the owners and to the trust 
territory government. Negotiations continue, 
and I trust that final settlement of most of the 
land claims in the Marshall Islands district soon 
will be forthcoming. 


Status of Displaced Marshallese 

The 1959 United Nations visiting mission had 
the unique opportunity of visiting two of the areas 
where resettlement of displaced Marshallese has 
taken place. The first was a visit to Ujelang, the 
home of the former Eniwetok people, and the sec- 
ond was an inspection trip to Rongelap Atoll, 
where the Rongelapese now have been settled in 
their home atoll for 2 years. 

The inadequacies of the Ujelang field-trip serv- 
ice, long unsatisfactory to the administration as 
well as to the people of Ujelang, have now been 
satisfactorily worked out. During the past year 
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a field-trip ship service to Ujelang once every 2 
to 214 months was maintained through a combi- 
nation of shipping from the Marshall Islands dis- 
trict and supplementary service from Ponape 
district. 

The people of Ujelang collected over $4,500 in 
interest this year from their trust fund and with 
better shipping were able to increase their copra 
income. An out-island radio station was put into 
operation this month at Ujelang. Its operation 
should increase copra production, for the people 
now will be able to have better information on 
ship arrival dates. Plans for this coming year 
call for an American agriculturist to spend con- 
siderable time on Ujelang aiding in agricultural 
development and in training local workers in agri- 
cultural techniques. 

In Rongelap major attention has been given to 
rehabilitation problems. An American agricul- 
turist is stationed on Rongelap to aid the people 
in rehabilitation of their food crops as well as to 
aid them in bringing their coconut groves back 
into full production. Under his direction the 
people of Rongelap have completed bushing of the 
main island of Rongelap and preparation is under 
way for planting of coconut seedlings to replace 
the many senile trees in the coconut groves. A 
food subsidy program is in existence and will con- 
tinue on a graduated and reduced scale until the 
end of fiscal year 1961, when it is anticipated that 
the people of Rongelap will have made their 
island again self-sufficient. 

The visiting mission had an opportunity to in- 
spect the new village built for the Rongelapese 
and will agree, I am confident, that the physical 
living conditions of the Rongelapese are far su- 
perior to those of the rest of the Marshall 
Islanders. 

It is our belief that the Rongelapese can make 
a satisfactory adjustment back to life in their 
home atoll. That this adjustment is slow is evi- 
dent and was expected by our staff in view of the 
experiences these people went through prior to 
their return. There are problems of adjustment 
still to be made, but these, we feel, are mainly 
psychological in nature and, in time and with 
sympathetic understanding on our part, will be 
resolved. I assure the members of this Council 
that our administration will continue to work 
closely with the Rongelapese to help them make a 
successful readjustment to life in their home atoll. 
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The program of assistance to the people of Kili 
continued also. The Kilians, with over $10,000 
of annual interest payments, copra proceeds, and 
income from handicraft sales, have a more stable 
source of income than most Marshallese. The ty- 
phoons, however, did affect their main subsistence 
crop, breadfruit, and the administration instituted 
a partial food subsidy program. This partial 
food subsidy program will continue this coming 
year. 

During the year a chartered schooner called 
regularly at Kili delivering supplies and loading 
copra. The permanent station vessel for Kili, 
which we had built to order in Hong Kong, now 
is in Majuro and is slated to begin regular opera- 
tions the end of this month. As the visiting 
mission members witnessed for themselves, it has 
not been possible to reactivate the former Kili 
settlement in Jabor in the Jaluit Atoll. This por- 
tion of Jabor was so demolished by the typhoon 
that it will be years before even minimum vegeta- 
tion can again gain a foothold here. However, 
with the forthcoming operation of the new Kili 
boat, we hope it will be possible for the Kilians 
to begin work again on the islands of Jebet, Jar, 
and Boklaplap in the Jaluit Atoll as well as doing 
more fishing in the Jaluit lagoon. The Kilians 
also have the opportunity to expand appreciably 
their handicraft income if they so desire. Kili 
produces the well-known Kili handbag, which is 
one of the most sought after items of handicraft 
produced in all of Micronesia. In fact it is one 
item of handicraft where the demand far exceeds 
the supply, a reverse of the ordinary situation 
concerning Micronesian handicraft. 


Conclusion 

Since the Council has before it a detailed ac- 
count of the operation of our administration pre- 
pared by the visiting mission, I have attempted 
in this statement mainly to enumerate what we 
hold to be our chief accomplishments of the past 
year. 

I wish in conclusion to assure the Council that 
we have attempted to follow the principles laid 
down before this body in previous years. It is 
my opinion that these principles can be attained 
only by working closely at all times with the 
Micronesians in order to insure that their social, 
economic, and political growth will be responsive 
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to their true needs and will result from their full 
participation. 

I am deeply grateful to have the opportunity 
to present this report of our program. 


STATEMENT BY MR. HENRY, JUNE 29 


U.S./U.N. press release 3200 

I feel honored to have this opportunity to ap- 
pear before the Trusteeship Council to convey the 
warm greetings of the people of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands to this body. I am 
also pleased to have this opportunity to express 
my gratitude and appreciation to the Adminis- 
tering Authority and to the Trusteeship Council 
for the progress that has occurred in our territory. 

It is a great privilege for me to participate in 
this meeting and to observe the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil in its deliberations. I know this firsthand ex- 
perience will benefit me greatly in my work in 
Micronesia. 

I am from Mokil Atoll in Ponape district, 
Eastern Carolines. I had the pleasure of meeting 
the members of the 1959 visiting mission last 
February when they stopped in Honolulu to visit 
the Micronesian students. Later the visiting mis- 
sion visited my home atoll of Mokil, and I am 
pleased that the people of this small atoll, with a 
land area of only one-fourth of a square mile, had 
the opportunity to meet with the distinguished 
representatives of this important body of the 
United Nations. In Honolulu I received a few 
letters from Mokilese expressing how grateful 
they were to have the mission members visit their 
tiny atoll. 

My main interest has been in political develop- 
ment and education. I had spent some time in 
Ponape district working in both fields. I have 
just completed 4 years’ study at the University of 
Hawaii majoring in government, and I expect to 
use the knowledge acquired at the university to 
gain a better understanding of the needs at home 
when working with my fellow Micronesians. 


Political Development in Territory 


The Trusteeship Council in the past as well as 
the most recent visiting mission has commented 
on political development in our territory. I 
would like to cite a few of my own experiences 
in this field to give the Council an idea of what I 
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would call modernizing our political system. In 
the summer of 1957 I was a member of a political 
development team in Ponape district working in 
the communities on election procedures and regu- 
lations. It was gratifying to see the enthusiasm 
shown by the people in their desire to choose their 
own public officials while retaining the traditional 
patterns they valued. I mention this because in 
my district hereditary patterns of leadership and 
a system of titles have been very strong and im- 
portant in the life of the people. Later I had 
the opportunity of participating in the discussion 
of Sokehs Council on the chartering of Sokehs 
municipality. This was one of the first munici- 
palities in Ponape district to receive a charter. 
The team of which I was a member held many 
meetings with community leaders and the people 
of the communities. We had to explain simply 
and carefully the meaning of election procedures. 
To issue a charter is easy, but such a charter 
would not mean anything unless the people want 
and understand it. They must understand and 
accept the duties and responsibilities as well as 
the privileges involved in representative govern- 
ment. 

In my district also we have seen the gradual 
development over the past 10 years of a represent- 
ative legislative body for the entire district. At 
first we had only a Ponape Island Congress, in 
which the nine municipalities on the outer islands, 
of which my home Mokil is one, did not have any 
voting representation. The Ponape Island Con- 
gress in its initial stages had to adapt itself closely 
to the Ponape Island patterns; therefore a heredi- 
tary House of Nobles as well as an elected House 
of the People was established. One of the reasons 
for the absence of the outer islands’ representa- 
tion in this bicameral legislative body was due to 
the fact that most of the outer islands lack a noble 
class. As this two-house Island Congress met 
throughout the years and the people learned more 
and more about modern government, there was an 
increasing desire for wider and truer representa- 
tion. I am happy to report that the leaders of 
the Nobles’ House were as active as members of 
the Peoples’ House in expressing desire for com- 
plete representation. Along with this growing 
desire for elected representation came increased 
demands from the people of the outer islands, 
from Kusaie, Pingelap, Mokil, Kapingamarangi, 
and others, for representation in a districtwide 
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congress. Last year, Mr. President, a congres- 
sional convention was held and a charter for an 
all-district, unicameral congress, with all mem- 
bers elected by popular vote, was drafted and 
adopted. This new Ponape District Congress is 
now in operation and has had several productive 
sessions. The first president of the District Con- 
gress was a congressman from my home island of 
Mokil. I say this not only because I am very 
proud for my home atoll to have this honor but 
also because it seems to be very indicative of the 
progress made in the growth of representative 
government in my home district. 

I am giving only examples from my home dis- 
trict of Ponape, but the same pattern of gradual 
development toward the objective of self-govern- 
ment and self-improvement can be shown for ail 
the other districts as well. 


Many Obstacles To Overcome 


Despite these positive improvements we still 
have many obstacles yet to overcome. Micronesia 
today is no longer an isolated world but is part of 
the world community. Most Micronesians, how- 
ever, still think only in terms of local or district 
interest. We must educate ourselves to begin to 
think along broader terms—in territory wide terms 
as well as in district terms. Through the pro- 
grams initiated by the Administering Authority, 
people are beginning to see their problems in a 
wider and more realistic perspective. People are 
realizing more and more that they have common 
interests and common goals. This fall elected 
delegates from each district will again meet with 
the High Commissioner and his staff to discuss 
common problems. I am to be a delegate to this 
Inter-District Advisory Committee meeting, and 
I am looking forward to acquiring more firsthand 
information on the activities of the other districts. 

I am returning home to Ponape after this meet- 
ing and am definitely planning to work in educa- 
tion. In my opinion further education is the most 
pressing need in Micronesia today. I feel that 
educating the Micronesians so they will become 
more productive citizens and be able to assume 
fully the duties and responsibilities of our eco- 
nomic, political, social, and educational advance- 
ment is an important goal of our educational sys- 
tem. This is exactly what we are trying to ac- 
complish. 

I have great admiration for and agreement with 
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a policy which does not disrupt the Micronesian 
culture. You all know, however, that there are 
numerous aspects of our culture which were in- 
troduced from the other cultures. Today we are 
exposed to the rest of the world. We must, there- 
fore, educate ourselves to meet the obligations im- 
posed by this new status so that eventually we 
will be able to take care of ourselves as we are 
related to the rest of the peoples of the world. 

There are other aspects in our territory that 
need attention. I will briefly mention a few that 
appear to be important. Though we are turning 
out more and more competent persons for special- 
ized fields, we still need many more qualified per- 
sons to take over the various specialized profes- 
sions. I realize it will take time to achieve such 
training. 

There are the problems of transportation and 
communication. The reports of the past visiting 
missions covered this to a great extent. Many 
Micronesians are still in need of being informed 
on the new mechanics of democratic government 
and democratic living. This is where our school 
system and the community development program 
play an especially important role. There is the 
problem of overcoming the reluctance of the older 
Micronesians to accept modern agricultural 
methods. 

We need to continue our support for the proj- 
ects which have been started and have been in- 
creasingly successful in enabling us to better 
utilize our own economic resources. As you know, 
our resources are so limited that our economy 
will continue to need outside financial assistance 
and technical aid in order to build a well-balanced 
economy which will meet our increasing demands. 

During the past 2 years many areas were dam- 
aged by typhoons. If it were not for the needed 
emergency aid and the long-range rehabilitation 
program granted us by our Administering Au- 
thority, many people would not have survived the 
destruction. 

On the other hand, even though we lack the 
knowledge and experience found in your coun- 
tries, we are far ahead of our forefathers. We 
realize that with our limited material and human 
resources we cannot alone solve our demanding 
problems. We will continue to need the aid and 
protection granted us by our Administering Au- 
thority and the Trusteeship Council. These are 
but a few of the problems confronting us today. 
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In closing I wish again to express my grati- 
tude to the Administering Authority for their 
guidance to our progress toward self-government 
in this new age. My heart goes with the Trus- 
teeship Council and the United Nations as a whole 
for the needed protection and guidance given to 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. I am 
especially impressed and grateful for the kindness 
extended to me by the members of this Council 
during the past few days. 


CLOSING STATEMENT BY MR. NUCKER, JULY 9 


U.S./U.N. press release 3205 


The debate in the Trusteeship Council this year 
has been centered upon some of the basic aspects 
of the administration of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. The closing statements of the 
various representatives and the report of the visit- 
ing mission have, on the whole, been very helpful 
in crystallizing those areas in which more em- 
phasis, or a change in direction, might be given 
to our programs. While we may not agree with 
all of the suggestions that have been made, we 
believe we understand the thoughts behind them 
and assure the Council that they will not be dis- 
missed out-of-hand but will receive consideration. 

Last year, closing statements were distributed 
throughout the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. They will be distributed this year. It is 
my desire that Micronesians and Americans be 
aware of the expressed opinions of the member 
delegations of this Council. 

In commenting upon the remarks that have 
been made during the closing debate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall endeavor to limit myself to those 
items that have been raised by more than one dele- 
gation and which thus might be said to represent 
the consensus of interest in the Council. My 
lengthy opening address and my replies to ques- 
tions gave much detailed information on the oper- 
ation of our program which I would not wish to 
take the Council’s time to repeat. 

The status and condition of the Rongelap peo- 
ple have been commented upon by several] delega- 
tions. It seems to be recognized generally that 
the essential problem here is a psychological one. 
This is now receiving our attention and will, I am 
convinced, be solved. The solution will require 
time as well as understanding and patience. 

As regards the division of the administration 
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of the Northern Marianas, I repeat the assurance 
I gave during the questioning period, that the 
question of bringing Rota into the Saipan dis- 
trict will be reviewed by the United States Gov- 
ernment during the year. 


Decentralization of Services 


The decentralization of services at the district 
centers has been urged by the visiting mission and 
various delegations. I wish to point out that the 
administration already has in operation a pro- 
gram which attempts to locate service activities 
in out-island areas where there is population con- 
centration. Kusaie Island of Ponape district now 
has a public intermediate school, a field hospital, 
an agricultural extension agent, and an adminis- 
trative representative. Our health program is 
based upon decentralization, and increasing 
amounts of time have been spent upon outer 
islands by education and agricultural personnel. 
We do not feel, however, that it will be possible 
or desirable to attempt to place administrative 
staff on the smaller outer islands. Instead, we 
are encouraging these small island communities 
to send their school teachers, agricultural workers, 
and health aides to the district center or subcenter 
for training. It may be of interest to this Coun- 
cil to know that this past year the districts of 
the Marshalls and Ponape conducted teacher- 
training schools in selected subcenters outside the 
district center as well as in the district center itself. 

In the field of community development, we shall 
continue our programs. As was expressed by the 
representative of India during the questioning 
period, it is not necessarily desirable to place such 
a program under a single individual. We agree 
that the success of community development pro- 
grams lies basically in the desire of the people to 
undertake needed projects. We shall continue to 
stimulate and give direction to such desires. 

Many delegations have commented upon the 
desirability of locating the High Commissioner’s 
office in the trust territory rather than in Guam. 
With full appreciation for the reasoning behind 
these suggestions, I am unable to agree that such 
a move is desirable until a broad section of the 
Micronesian community can consider the question 
and until the physical needs of a headquarters 
site can be more adequately determined in terms 
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of the size of staff that will be required for admin- 
istration over the years to come when the number 
of United States personnel will diminish. With 
the nature of our present administration, Guam 
remains the most convenient and efficient site for 
the High Commissioner and a large part of his 
staff. I do not believe that operating out of Guam 
has as yet in any way retarded the growth of 
territorial unity—a concept to which we have, in 
fact, devoted considerable effort in fostering. 


Political Development Activities 


The nature of our political development activ- 
ities—on the municipal, district, and territorial 
levels—has, I believe, met with general approval 
although some representatives have urged greater 
speed and less contentment with complacency. We 
are proceeding with what I consider to be delib- 
erate speed to establish firm concepts and under- 
standing of representative self-government. In 
fairness to the Micronesians, I do not believe we 
should regard their attitude as one of complacency. 
They have been confronted with political concepts 
and techniques which are new and strange to them. 
As their grasp of these concepts becomes firmer, 
they will approach them with more self-confidence 
and with greater success. 

Progress under democratic concepts is based on 
the recognition of the worth and dignity of the 
individual. It is also based on the belief that 
government is responsive to the desires, needs, and 
aspirations of the governed. It is impossible, 
without this recognition and responsiveness, to 
develop a democratic form of government. 

Self-respect, self-reliance, self-sustainment, self- 
government, and independence are words con- 
stantly heard in this Council. They are words 
which in the final analysis represent the highest 
aims of people under any government. They rep- 
resent ideals which warrant the unrelenting and 
best efforts of leaders of all nations to bring into 
true meaning and absolute being throughout the 
world. 

Occasionally comments or suggestions are made 
which would indicate that change is so necessary as 
to warrant action which would not be democratic 
and would not be in accord with the ideals con- 
tained in the true meaning of these words. Mem- 
bers of this Council may be certain that we will not 
try to develop a democratic form of government in 
Micronesia by the use of nondemocratic methods. 
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Financial Support 

Heavy emphasis has been given in the Council’s 
discussions to the financial and economic status of 
the territory. The visiting mission concluded, and 
several members of the Council have supported the 
conclusion, that the financial support given to the 
territory by the United States has been insufficient. 
The mission came to the territory at one of the 
most difficult periods of our administration. The 
devastation caused by the typhoons had brought 
an obviously unanticipated loss in revenues. 
Moreover, the energies of a large part of the staff 
had been directed toward rehabilitation work. 
These two factors had caused us to place restric- 
tions upon the expansion of existing programs 
and the initiation of new programs. The impact of 
this limitation of effort was felt by the visiting 
mission and may help to explain to some extent 
their conclusion. Let me say that, for the coming 
year, the grant of money to the territory has been 
increased to make up for the decreased revenues, 
and program restrictions will thus be lessened. 

Statements have been made regarding the static 
level of the financial grant to the territory over 
the past number of years, and the conclusion is 
drawn that such a static level in a time of rising 
costs amounts to an actual decrease in the grant. 
This is not entirely the case. We have, during 
the past 5 years, through the continual replace- 
ment of United States personnel with Microne- 
sians, brought about a significant reduction in 
personnel costs. We have effected other savings 
in transportation, administrative overhead, and 
other areas. The moneys thus saved have been 
put into expanded programs and have permitted 
us to improve, rather than decrease, our level of 
activities. 


New Economic Enterprises 

We have been urged in the economic field to 
move rapidly into new economic enterprises. 
Many who have urged this have pointed to past 
activities in the area during its administration by 
Japan. In this connection, the representative of 
Italy very ably put the matter into proper per- 
spective during his closing remarks. 

It is our belief that at this time a soundly based 
agricultural and fishing program is essential for 
the economic support of other so-called industrial 
activities. These programs are rooted in the re- 
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sources of the territory and thus can be a founda- 
tion for other economic undertakings. We do not, 
however, wish to convey the impression that we 
are unwilling to see other economic activities de- 
veloped. It should be obvious that the United 
States would be quite happy to see the territory 
so economically self-supporting that we could 
withdraw our financial grant. 

We have no desire, therefore, to hold the terri- 
tory back. We do, however, feel that it is our 
responsibility to see that the activities undertaken 
are successful and that the maximum benefit flows 
to the Micronesians. After 14 years of responsi- 
bility and several surveys, the economic potentials 
of the territory are not unknown to us. Possibly, 
however, an economic survey such as has been 
urged may reveal new possibilities. We are, 
therefore, willing to give consideration to such 
a survey. 

Throughout much of the discussion regarding 
subsidies, as well as of such things as the removal 
of our medical fees and greater grants for educa- 
tion, I found myself reflecting upon the effect of 
such generosity upon the goal—indeed, the neces- 
sity—of preserving the inherent self-respect of 
the Micronesian. Self-respect in the individual 
comes from his ability to participate and produce 
and to provide for his needs and desires. 
Whether self-respect and self-reliance can be fos- 
tered through free services and larger subsidies 
is to me questionable. This is one of the reasons 
for our desire that the Micronesian share visibly 
in supporting his local school and in paying a 
nominal fee for medical services. Where the 
Micronesian is unable so to participate, the serv- 
ices will be provided anyway. We prefer, how- 
ever, not to educate the Micronesian to live and 
depend upon gratuity at the expense of his own 
self-respect. 


Public Health Program 

We have noted with interest the observations 
of the World Health Organization on the terri- 
tory’s public health program. These observations 
shall be reviewed carefully by our Director of 
Public Health and his staff. We shall endeavor 
to include in next year’s report more details on 
our tuberculosis control program as well as other 
points of additional information requested by the 
WHO and members of this Council. I received 
the impression that some delegations may have 
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been led to think that we either have or are in 
the process of acquiring three medical ships. To 
clarify any misunderstanding I wish to say that 
we do not now have these ships nor have we plans 
for their immediate acquisition. They represent 
part of our long-range planning. 

The comments of the visiting mission and cer- 
tain members of the Council on the need for re- 
taining fully qualified doctors on the medical staff 
to supervise the Micronesian medical officers are 
not in any sense contrary to the beliefs of this 
administration. Two fully qualified American 
doctors now supervise the medical activities of the 
Micronesian medical officers, and others are avail- 
able on consultant basis from Guam. Several 
young applicants have expressed interest in work- 
ing toward full-fledged medical degrees and cur- 
rently are enrolled in college obtaining the neces- 
sary academic requirements for entrance to a 
medical university. 

Until such time as a sufficient number of Micro- 
nesians are fully qualified by American standards 
we shall continue using American doctors to su- 
pervise our medical activities. 


Population Growth 

Several of the distinguished representatives ex- 
pressed concern over the population growth pres- 
ently occurring in the territory. I have already 
explained in the questioning period some of the 
reasons for the apparent sudden increase in popu- 
lation in our area. While there is no question 
that population is on the increase, caution must 
be exercised in making projections particularly 
from data prior to the conducting of the territory- 
wide census in 1958. The prediction expressed 
here that the population might double within 20 
years is a conjecture since in all expanding popula- 
tions limiting factors begin to operate and de- 
mographers have observed that a slower rate of 
population growth frequently operates as popula- 
tions get denser. 

While in certain small and isolated coral is- 
lands population pressure is certain to be felt, in 
most of the areas, particularly the high island 
areas, there is ample public domain to support a 
much larger population than that which exists 
today. It might not be amiss at this point to re- 
call that islands which make up the trust terri- 
tory have in the past supported indigenous pop- 
ulations vastly greater than the present 70,000 
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inhabitants. Palau District at the time of West- 
ern contact was estimated to have a population of 
some 50,000. It now has some 8,800. Yap Is- 
Jand may well have had a population of some 
40,000 or more. All through the Japanese ad- 
ministration the Yapese population declined, and 
there was danger of this group actually fading 
out. Slowly since American administration the 
Yap population has increased. Today with a 
total population of only 5,500 the island has only 
a fraction of the population of the past. In Po- 
nape district the population today is slightly over 
14,000. At the time of Western contact, some 
35,000 to 40,000 inhabitants lived in thriving vil- 
lages and still had ample unused land. Warfare 
and disease brought by the Westerners decimated 
populations in Micronesia as elsewhere in the Pa- 
cific. Thus, when we speak of the rapidly grow- 
ing populations of the area, it is well to stop and 
remember that in the past the islands supported 
vastly greater numbers. There should be no rea- 
son why the territory with greatly improved agri- 
cultural techniques at its disposal as well as ample 
public domain land cannot take care of the popu- 
lation increase of the territory for the foreseeable 
future. 

In the educational field we have noted the very 
proper concern of various delegations with the 
quality of teaching throughout the territory and 
particularly in the outer islands. It is a fact that 
the teaching in the outer islands needs much im- 
provement. We are unable to station United 
States personnel on these islands as teachers be- 
cause the language difficulty would preclude effec- 
tive teaching. 

The solution therefore lies in the improvement 
of the local Micronesian teachers. This is receiv- 
ing constant attention through summer teacher- 
training sessions and the help given by the trav- 
eling teacher-instructors. We also anticipate 
that the expanded program at the new Pacific Is- 
lands Central School and the increase in 4-year 
scholarships will lead to further improvement in 
the quality of the teaching. 

In closing, Mr. President, may I again pay my 
respects to the visiting mission for its sincere and 
thorough work during its trip through the trust 
territory. May I also thank you and the other 
representatives in the Council for the courteous 
attention they have given our problems and for 
their interest in the administration of the terri- 
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Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Progress Made by the Non-Self-Governing Territories in 
Applying the Provisions of Chapter XI of the Charter: 
Progress and Application of Social Security Legislation. 
Report prepared by the International Labor Office. 
A/4137. July 13,1959. 24 pp. 


Progress Achieved by the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
in Pursuance of Chapter XI of the Charter: Education 
in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. Report pre- 
pared by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. A/4131. July 15, 1959. 269 pp. 


Progress Achieved by the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
in Pursuance of Chapter II of the Charter: Freedom of 
Association and Industrial Relations in Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories. Report prepared by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. A/4124. June 17, 1959. 77 pp. 


Progress Achieved by the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
in Pursuance of Chapter XI of the Charter: Mining. 
Report prepared by the Secretariat. A/4105. July 22, 
1959. 21 pp. 


Progress Achieved by the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
in Pursuance of Chapter XI of the Charter: General 
Developments in Social Conditions. Report prepared 
by the Secretariat. A/4107. July 22, 1959. 38 pp. 


United Nations Emergency Force: Cost Estimates for the 
Maintenance of the Force. Report of the Secretary- 
General. A/4160. July 23,1959. 28 pp. 


Special Fund 


Provisional Financial Regulations of the Special Fund. 
The provisional financial regulations contained in this 
document were adopted by the Governing Council at 
its sixth meeting on May 27, 1959. SF/2. June 22, 

- 1959. 26 pp. 





TREATY INFORMATION 





Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Telecommunication 

International telecommunication convention, annexes, and 
final protocol. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 
1952. Entered into force January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 
Accession deposited: Panama, July 16, 1959. 


? printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
4 consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States, 
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Wheat 
International wheat agreement, 1959, with annex. 
Opened for signature at Washington April 6 through 
24, 1959. Entered into force July 16, 1959, for part I 
and parts III to VIII, and August 1, 1959, for part II. 
Acceptance deposited: Dominican Republic, July 23, 
1959. 


BILATERAL 


Canada 


Agreement for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy 
for mutual defense purposes. Signed at Washington 
May 22, 1959. 

Entered into force: July 27, 1959 (date each party re- 
ceived from the other written notification that it has 
complied with all legal requirements). 


Finland 


Agreement providing investment guarantees under sec- 
tion 413(b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended (68 Stat. 847; 22 U.S.C. 1933). Effected 
by exchange of notes at Helsinki July 22, 1959. 
Entered into force July 22, 1959. 


France 


Agreement relating to an extension, not exceeding 1 month 
from July 24, 1959, of the air transport agreement, as 
amended (TIAS 1679, 2106, 2257, and 2258). Effected 
by exchange of notes at Paris July 23, 1959. Entered 
into force July 23, 1959. 


Germany 


Agreement for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy 
for mutual defense purposes. Signed at Bonn May 5, 
1959. 

Entered into force: July 27, 1959 (date each party re- 
ceived from the other written notification that it 
has complied with all legal requirements). 


Agreement extending for 1 month (through July 31, 1959) 
the migrant labor agreement of August 11, 1951 (TIAS 
2331), as amended and extended. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Mexico City June 24 and 27, 1959. 
Entered into force June 27, 1959. 


Netherlands 


Agreement for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy 
for mutual defense purposes. Signed at The Hague 
May 6, 1959. 

Entered into force: July 27, 1959 (date each party re- 
ceived from the other written notification that it 
has complied with all legal requirements). 


Turkey 


Agreement for cooperation on the uses of atomic energy 
for mutual defense purposes. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Ankara May 5, 1959. 

Entered into force: July 27, 1959 (date each party re- 
ceived from the other written notification that it 
has complied with ail legal requirements). 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of February 13, 1959 (TIAS 4175). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Ankara June 25, 1959. Entered 
into force June 25, 1959. 


Yemen 


Agreement granting special economic assistance to Yemen 
to finance transportation of U.S.donated wheat. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Taiz June 29 and 30, 
1959. Entered into force June 30, 1959. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Confirmations 


The Senate on July 28 confirmed Walter N. Walmsley 
to be Ambassador to the Republic of Tunisia. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
516 dated July 14.) 


Designations 


Edward Castleman as director of the U.S. Operations 
Mission, Surinam, effective July 31. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 557 dated 
July 31.) 





Correction 

BULLETIN of August 3, 1959, p. 179: The BULLETIN 
reference in the footnote should read July 20, 1959, 
p. 95. 








Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: July 27-August 2 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Release issued prior to July 27 which appears 
in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 539 of July 23. 


No. Date Subject 

545 7/27 DLF loan in Philippines (rewrite). 

546 7/27 Herter: ceremonies at Rathaus, Berlin 
(printed in BULLETIN of Aug. 10). 
547 7/28 DLF loan to India (rewrite). 

*548 7/28 Mathews nominated Ambassador to 

Liberia (biographic details). 
549 7/30 Child-feeding program in Italy. 

550 7/30 Renegotiation of tariff concessions by 
Cuba. | 

551 7/30 Grain to Ethiopia. 

*552 7/30 Murphy nominated Under Secretary | 
for Political Affairs (biographic | ¥ 
details). 

*553 7/30 Merchant nominated Deputy Under j 
Secretary for Political Affairs (bio- 
graphic details). 

*554 7/31 Cultural exchange (U.S.S.R.). 

7555 7/31 Dillon-Boggs: progress in dollar trade 
liberalization. 

556 7/31 Chief Justice Warren to travel in 
Europe. 

*557 7/31 Castleman sworn in as USOM di- 
director, Surinam (biographic de- 
tails). 

558 7/31 Initial allotment for World Refugee | 


Year (rewrite). 


*Not printed. 
Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Congress, The. Congressional Documents oe 
to Foreign Policy . ae ch 

Cuba. Views Invited on Tariff ‘Negotiations With 
S| er os 


Department and Devas Sictin 
Confirmations (Walmsley) 
Designations (Castleman) 


Disarmament. Mr. Coolidge To Head Review of 
U.S. Disarmament Policy . 


Economic Affairs 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Communist Economic Threat 


In May 1958 the Department of State issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “The Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive in the Less Developed 
Countries.” The present publication, a condensation of that 
study, which was derived from a great many authoritative 
sources, includes recent data regarding the Communist program 


of economic penetration. 


As was pointed out in the earlier study, this program represents 
an attempt by the Sino-Soviet bloc to employ its growing economic 
and industrial capacities as a means for bringing the newly 
developing free nations within the Communist orbit. The Sino- 
Soviet program is a massive attempt, having involved to date 
financial commitments by the bloc of nearly $2.5 billion. 


This document is a description of the scope and nature of.this 


offensive and an analysis of its motives and objectives. 
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